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the geese 
that gave 
the game away 







It was 390 B.C. when 
the Gauls stormed the 
Capitol at Rome. 
Laying their plans with 
commendable craft, the 
Gauls tackled the most 
unexpected way of entry 
the precipitous rear which 
the Romans confidently re- 
garded as impregnable. 
Silently, the Gauls scaled the 
heights, unknown to the guards. 
Thus was the scene laid for a 
major turning point in history. 

But they had reckoned without the 

sacred geese of the Capitol which. 
when disturbed by the approach of 
the Gauls, set up such an alarming 

noise that the Romans were 
roused—the Gauls repulsed and, dare we 
say it—their goose cooked. 

Today the warning of danger to property 
and valuables and the call to the forces of 
security are ensured by more scientific 

methods. 

Rely-a-Bell, with their wide range of contact, 
electronic, Rely-999 & Central Station alarms 
and retractable grilles, are the acknowledged 

> leaders in the provision of all forms of protection. 










Premises protected by Rely-a-Bell, are a far 
better insurance risk. Demonstrations arranged or 
literature sent on request. 


RELY} A-\BELL| 


Rely-a-Bell Burglar & Fire Alarm Co. Ltd. 
54 Wilson Street, London, E.C.2. 
Telephone: BiShopsgate 1955 (5 lines) 
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IF BANDITS ATTACK — YOUR CASH 
WILL BE SAFE IN A ZENITH CAR SAFE 


@ THE KEY IS DROPPED IN A SLOT 
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Saving for everybody 


with a high rate of interest, ease and convenience, 
and income tax-free concessions. 


National Savings Certificates 

The roth issue is the finest certificate ever 

offered. Each 15/- unit you hold will become £1 in 
only seven years. That means a yield over the full 
period of nearly 4}°, but since the interest is free 
of income tax, it is equivalent to over 7}°, if you 
pay tax at the standard rate. You can now hold up to 
1,000 units—or £750 worth. Buy the full amount, 


and you will have gained £250 in seven years. 


Post Office and Trustee Savings Banks 
under a new concession both husband and wife 
can each enjoy £15 interest free of income tax 
(though not surtax) each year on their Savings 
Bank deposit accounts. It’s yet another good 
reason for saving this safe and sound way. 


Defence Bonds 
The new Defence Bonds yield 5°, interest which 
is paid half-yearly, plus an income tax-free bonus 





of 3°, after seven years. Over the full period this 
interest is worth £5.13.6 gross to you if you pay 
income tax at the standard rate. The Bonds are 
on sale in £5 units. You can hold £2,000 worth, 
in addition to any Bonds of previous issues 


you may already hold. 


Premium Savings Bonds 

Thousands of prizes, from £25 to £1,000 and free 
of U.K. Income Tax, can be won each month. 
Bonds go into every monthly draw (6 months 

after purchase) and the more you hold the more 
your chances of winning. You can’t lose a penny 
—your money will be refunded whenever 

you want it. Bonds cost £1 each, from Post 
Offices, Banks and Trustee Savings Banks. 


Invest in 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 


National Savings Certificates 
Post Office Savings Bank & Trustee Savings Banks 
Defence Bonds 


Premium Savings Bonds 


Issued by the National Savings Committee, London, S.W.7 
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Your 
steady 


watchman 
can be 


FIRE’S BE 


He's a good chap, making his 
rounds regularly—BUT THAT'S 
NOT WHAT YOU WANT. 
Regular patrols nearly always mean 
extended gaps—danger periods 
when fire or thieves can strike, and 
remain undiscovered, perhaps for 
hours. 

Irregular patrols, faithfully carried 



















and record c 


by Scotland 


been obeyed 


St., London, 

















BEAT FIRE 
Special features include the 8-day clock movement 


see at a glance if 
your orders have 


TheAdmiralty, 





ST FRIEND 


(and the burglar’s !) 


out, are the answer. That's why 
famous firms rely on the Blick 
Watchman’s System. With Blick 
you can see immediately, from the 
pattern of records, whether or not 
the Watchman is varying his route, 
setting off at different times each 
night, hurrying through his rounds 
or doing the job faithfully and well. 


AND THEFT WITH BLICK 


hart; unlimited check stations; instruc- 


tions for making patrols in the way recommended 


Yard; a record book enabling you to 





Barclays Bank, 

1.C.l. and B.B.C. 

all use Blick. 

Write today for 

free 12 - page 

booklet. WATCHMAN’S 

CONTROL SYSTEM 
BLICK TIME RECORDERS LTD., 96/100 Aldersgate 


E.C.1 MONarch 6256 
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Editorial 


Defence Against the Criminal 


R. BUTLER has made an historic name for 

himself by the vigour with which he is initiat- 

ing and directing the new programme of penal 
reform. Though belated, much in the recent White 
Paper is welcome. It brings together separate and 
previously debated ideas and presents a concerted 
effort to gain control over the present serious, and 
still deteriorating, crime situation. Good will come 
from the attempt to improve living conditions with- 
in prisons by rebuilding and the provision of extra 
centres; from the continuous study and revision of 
the law by a standing committee; and from the par- 
ticular projects to deal with juvenile offenders. It 
would also probably be wise to go ahead with the 
establishment of a small, central institute of crimin- 
ology, provided its aim is to prevent unnecessary 
duplication of research, while raising existing levels 
of inquiry. Thus the over-all impression can _ be 
gained that crime and the criminal are now to be 
attacked on a broad front and through the co-opera- 
tion of many agencies. 

But this is not entirely so. The total picture still 
remains unsatisfactory. At the moment most empha- 
sis is being placed upon the treatment of the criminal 
once he has been convicted—an aspect which, like 
the rebuilding and research, are inevitably long term 
in nature. Reform is being largely brought about 
by the pressure of public opinion: but the public is 
fundamentally seeking immediate action, not plans 
which will take years to achieve. Moreover, the 
plans now contemplated will involve high expendi- 
ture over a long period. Rebuilding itself cannot be 
avoided. When to it is added the cost of implement- 
ing the other plans, the community may expect to be 
annually confronted with a yet heavier burden of 
taxation for penal matters. -Already the cost of main- 
taining law and order over the whole field of crime 
amounts to £75,000,000. These costs will rise steeply 
unless prompt decisions are taken to deal with the 
immediate crime position. 

The needs of the day can be narrowed down to 
three priorities. First, the authorities should en- 
courage crime prevention much more actively 
throughout industry, commerce, and general public 
life. ‘The results so far obtained by crime prevention 
sections in both urban and rural areas, as shown by 
representative articles in the Security Gazette, clearly 
justify closer national attention to their aims and 
procedures. From these methods, though they are 
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still to a great extent in an experimental stage, two 
major benefits accrue: they strike directly at the 
criminal by denying him opportunity, and simul- 
taneously foster increased public vigilance. 

Secondly, special attention should be given to 
maintaining the very highest standards of efficiency 
in the police forces. Economy in this branch can so 
easily prove false, whether it be in equipment, train- 
ing, or pay. Here, too, there is scope for improving 
liaison between the police and the industrial police 
movement. Its rapid growth ought to be gladly recog- 
nized by central and local authorities, for its mem- 
bers form a body of experienced and trained allies 
with resources only partly utilized by the official 
forces. 

Thirdly, the fear of stern justice ought daily 
to be kept alive in every potential criminal. In- 
deed, it may frankly be asked: where in the penal 
policy now under discussion does the power of the 
deterrent lie? We report in this issue the view of 
the Chief Constable of Oxfordshire: even children 
enter court without any appearance of apprehension. 
A criminal’s opinion of the White Paper's deterrent 
effect would be interesting! 

Such requirements concentrate into a_ single 
dominating theme. Society must aim at effective self- 
protection, supported and led as much by private 
initiative within industry as by the Government. For 
instance, the idea is being currently considered of 
compensation for the victims of attack. The prin- 
ciple may well be difficult to administer if respon- 
sibility be left supinely to the state. But could not 
a fund be created by industry, commerce, the banks, 
and insurance companies to compensate and reward 
citizens injured in going to the help of the police or 
in foiling a criminal act? That would be a positive 
method of self-assistance, comparatively simple to 
adminster and capable of imaginative development. 
es yee to clearly-defined categories of victims 
and incidents not covered by existing insurances and 
used on the courts’ and police advice, it would be a 
practical and flexible demonstration by industrial 
and financial interests of their stake in _ public 
security. 

But whatever plans be in fact adopted, the im- 
portant thing is to apply the principle of mutual 
help swiftly and energetically. It is the only path 
to short-term results: and on them depends the 
success of penal reform as a whole. 
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Though Halifax is a small town, with a popula- 
tion of 96,000, it is highly industrialized and is the 
home of various national companies. Its police force 
numbers 184. One undoubted reason for the success- 
ful control of crime in this prosperous community is 
the drive to gain public co-operation, described in 
this contribution by the Chief Constable. 


{ member of the Halifax force in the Crime 
Information Room. The charts, left to right, 
show offences and number committed, premises 

attacked by night, and statistical graphs. 





TAKING PREVENTION TO THE PUBLIC 


Success of Halifax Campaign 


By G. F. GOODMAN 


The crime figures for Halifax have shown a clear 
decline in recent years, though in 1958 we also ex- 
perienced the rise reported generally. In 1955 there 
were 1,202 crimes committed; in 1956, 1,073; in 1957, 
999; and in 1958, 1,191. I am convinced that these 
figures would have been much higher but for our 
efforts in educating the population in crime preven 


tion. I am glad to say that the response has been 
excellent. 
There have been two methods of attack—by the 


police themselves; and by the general public. 


Police Training 

Every recruit during his initial training has it im- 
pressed upon him that one of his primary duties is 
the prevention of crime and during his first two 
vears’ service, he should never be allowed to lose 
sight of this fact. He must be taught the importance 
of giving advice respecting crime prevention in his 
daily work, and to enable him to do this it is neces- 
sary that he should have instruction himself., It is 
essential, therefore, that every police officer be kept 
fully informed of the crime position in the area, of 
the particular types of crime which are being com- 
mitted, and of any persons who may be suspected. 
This information is given to the constable by means 
of crime informations, by photographs, and verbal 
instructions. 

One very important factor in this approach is to 
instil a spirit of pride in the force and the realization 
that every member is part of a team or machine with 
the common aim of fighting potential or active 
criminals. Every member is made to feel that he is 
taking part in a united effort to bring the law- 
breaker to justice—so victory by one member is vic- 
tory by the force as a whole. 

We therefore held a two-day course in 1957 for all 
members of the force, in groups of 20, to discuss 
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crime prevention. The object was to bring home to 
the officers, not only the part which they must piay, 
but also to indicate to them the way in which assist- 
ance can be expected from the public. A very full 
explanation of the crime figures and the types of 
crimes which have been committed in the borough 
was given and photographs and descriptions of 
criminals were shown and discussed. All senior 
officers of the force attended and took part in dis 
cussion with the members of the group. The course 
was a get-together of all ranks with a view to step- 
ping-up the preventive measures. Each year a five 
dav refresher course is held for all members who 
attend in groups of 15 and prevention is given its 
due part. 


Information Room 

We have also what we call a Crime Information 
Room. This room contains photographs and full 
records of all known local criminals, maps showing 
the state of crime in the borough for the past and 
present vear, a museum of exhibits used by criminals, 
an exhibition of locks, a reference library and a lend- 
ing library. Probationers during their early train- 
ing are taken to this room by the Crime Prevention 
Officer and discussions are held respecting methods 
adopted by the criminals. 


Engaging the Public 

It was decided early in 1956 to organize a Crime 
Prevention Campaign with a view to reinforcing our 
day-to-day work by enlisting the support of the 
general public in helping to reduce crime. 

It has been the practice in this force for a number 
of years to give talks to organized bodies, societies, 
clubs, etc., on police subjects and always in those 
talks, reference was made to crime prevention and 
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the valuable assistance which can be given by mem- 
bers of the public who see persons acting in a suspi- 
cious manner. 

It has always been the practice to show organized 
groups of persons and young people round Police 
Headquarters and here again advantage has been 
taken of their presence to tell them in what way they 
can assist. Road safety work has brought the police 
into contact with many thousands of young people 
and many organized bodies. Here again was an 
opportunity we seized upon to put over our publicity 
to the friends we have made. 

The ground had thus been prepared over quite a 
long period for the launching of this campaign and, 
in fact, much valuable assistance had already been 
received from members of the public. It has always 
been the practice in Halifax, whenever such assist- 
ance was given, to send a letter of thanks to the 
person concerned, in addition to any verbal thanks 
he might have received from the officers in the case. 


Publicity Methods 

Booklets. Our first step was to print 3,000 copies 
of a Crime Prevention Booklet. A good deal of the 
matter and photographs contained in it has been 
previously used by other forces and we were kindly 
allowed to borrow it. Certain local matter was also 
included in the booklet. They were distributed 
mostly to the occupiers of business premises and met 
with a very good response. It was felt that it 
‘whetted the appetite” of these persons, and of 


members of the public who had read about the 
booklet in the local Press, to find out and know more 
about what was meant by crime prevention. Quite 
a number of requests were later received from 
various organizations for talks to their members. 

Posters. A series of posters was displayed on 
various sites showing how people could help with 
very little effort to themselves. The wording on one 
of the posters, for instance, was: 

HELP US TO HELP YOU 
Persons who commit crime are not invisible 
If you see any persons acting suspiciously 
Dial ‘999’ 
and ask for the Police 

Leaflets. Leaflets were printed warning motorists 
about the danger of jeaving their cars unlocked or of 
leaving valuables displayed inside their cars and 
these were deposited in cars which were found un 
locked by uniformed officers. If possible, the driver 
of the car was seen and spoken to about this matter 
at the same time. A similar type of leaflet referring 
to bicycles was printed and sent to the cycling clubs 
for distribution to their members. It is intended 
that further leaflets, directed to particular classes 
of persons, be printed and circulated. 

Letters. Special letters were prepared and sent in- 
dividually to shopkeepers giving them advice on how 
to beat the criminal. Letters were also sent at the 
beginning of December, when poultry thefts are on 
the increase, to farmers and other persons of a like 
nature, giving them advice on how to guard their 
poultry. 
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Though Halifax is a small town, with a popula- 
tion of 96,000, it is highly industrialized and is the 
home of various national companies. Its police force 
numbers 184. One undoubted reason for the success- 
ful control of crime in this prosperous community is 
the drive to gain public co-operation, described in 
this contribution by the Chief Constable. 


{ member of the Halifax force in the Crime 
Information Room. The charts, left to right, 
show offences and number committed, premises 

attacked by night, and statistical graphs. 





TAKING PREVENTION TO THE PUBLIC 


Success of Halifax Campaign 


By G. F. GOODMAN 


The crime figures for Halifax have shown a clear 
decline in recent vears, though in 1958 we also ex- 
perienced the rise reported generally. In 1955 there 
were 1,202 crimes committed; in 1956, 1,073; in 1957, 
999; and in 1958, 1,191. I am convinced that these 
figures would have been much higher but for our 
efforts in educating the population in crime preven 


tion. I am glad to say that the response has been 
excellent. 
There have been two methods of attack—by the 


police themselves; and by the general public. 


Police Training 

Every recruit during his initial training has it im- 
pressed upon him that one of his primary duties is 
the prevention of crime and during his first two 
years’ service, he should never be allowed to lose 
sight of this fact. He must be taught the importance 
of giving advice respecting crime prevention in his 
daily work, and to enable him to do this it is neces- 
sary that he should have instruction himself., It is 
essential, therefore, that every police officer be kept 
fully informed of the crime position in the area, of 
the particular types of crime which are being com- 
mitted, and of any persons who may be suspected. 
This information is given to the constable by means 
of crime informations, by photographs, and verbal 
instructions. 

One very important factor in this approach is to 
instil a spirit of pride in the force and the realization 
that every member is part of a team or machine with 
the common aim of fighting potential or active 
criminals. Every member is made to feel that he is 
taking part in a united effort to bring the law- 
breaker to justice—so victory by one member is vic- 
tory by the force as a whole. 

We therefore held a two-day course in 1957 for all 
members of the force, in groups of 20, to discuss 
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crime prevention. The object was to bring home to 
the officers, not only the part which they must piay, 
but also to indicate to them the way in which assist- 
ance can be expected from the public. A very full 
explanation of the crime figures and the types of 
crimes which have been committed in the borough 
was given and photographs and descriptions of 
criminals were shown and discussed. All senior 
officers of the force attended and took part in dis 
cussion with the members of the group. The course 
was a get-together of all ranks with a view to step- 
ping-up the preventive measures. Each vear a five 
day refresher course is held for all members who 
attend in groups of 15 and prevention is given its 
due part. 


Information Room 

We have also what we call a Crime Information 
Room. This room contains photographs and full 
records of all known local criminals, maps showing 
the state of crime in the borough for the past and 
present year, a museum of exhibits used by criminals, 
an exhibition of locks, a reference library and a lend- 
ing library. Probationers during their early train- 
ing are taken to this room by the Crime Prevention 
Officer and discussions are held respecting methods 
adopted by the criminals. 


Engaging the Public 

It was decided early in 1956 to organize a Crime 
Prevention Campaign with a view to reinforcing our 
day-to-day work by enlisting the support of the 
general public in helping to reduce crime. 

It has been the practice in this force for a number 
ot years to give talks to organized bodies, societies, 
clubs, etc., on police subjects and always in those 
talks, reference was made to crime prevention and 
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the valuable assistance which can be given by mem- 
bers of the public who see persons acting in a suspi- 
cious manner. 

It has always been the practice to show organized 
groups of persons and young people round Police 
Headquarters and here again advantage has been 
taken of their presence to tell them in what way they 
can assist. Road safety work has brought the police 
into contact with many thousands of young people 
and many organized bodies. Here again was an 
opportunity we seized upon to put over our publicity 
to the friends we have made. 

The ground had thus been prepared over quite a 
long period for the launching of this campaign and, 
in fact, much valuable assistance had already been 
received from members of the public. It has always 
been the practice in Halifax, whenever such assist- 
ance was given, to send a letter of thanks to the 
person concerned, in addition to any verbal thanks 
he might have received from the officers in the case. 


Publicity Methods 


Booklets. Our first step was to print 3,000 copies 
of a Crime Prevention Booklet. A good deal of the 
matter and photographs contained in it has been 
previously used by other forces and we were kindly 
allowed to borrow it. Certain local matter was also 
included in the booklet. They were distributed 
mostly to the occupiers of business premises and met 
with a very good response. It was felt that it 
“whetted the appetite’ of these persons, and of 


members of the public who had read about the 
booklet in the local Press, to find out and know more 
about what was meant by crime prevention. uite 
a number of requests were later received from 
various organizations for talks to their members. 

Posters. A series of posters was displayed on 
various sites showing how people could help with 
very little effort to themselves. “The wording on one 
of the posters, for instance, was: 

HELP US TO HELP YOU 
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If you see any persons acting suspiciously 
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Leaflets. Leaflets were printed warning motorists 
about the danger of leaving their cars unlocked or of 
leaving valuables displayed inside their cars and 
these were deposited in cars which were found un 
locked by uniformed officers. If possible, the driver 
of the car was seen and spoken to about this matter 
at the same time. A similar type of leaflet referring 
to bicycles was printed and sent to the cycling clubs 
for distribution to their members. It is intended 
that further leaflets, directed to particular classes 
of persons, be printed and circulated. 
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dividually to shopkeepers giving them advice on how 
to beat the criminal. Letters were also sent at the 
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A series of slides was obtained and these 
Thev have 
caused considerable discussion amongst members of 


Slides. 
have been exhibited in local cinemas. 


the public. Further slides will be prepared on dif- 
ferent subjects and exhibited in the various cinemas 
in the town. 

Newspapers. The local newspapers have given ex- 
cellent publicity to the campaign and many articles 
and photographs have been published depicting the 
action we are taking and the steps to be followed by 
members of the general public. 

Exhibitions. Small exhibitions have been held in 
shop windows or in the foyers of cinemas and in this 
connection we have had very valuable assistance from 
the makers of various types of locks and from insur- 
ance companies. 


The Personal Approach 

This is extremely important and is organized in 
different ways. 

1. It is implemented by members of the force 
whose daily duties bring them into contact with 
the general public. 

Instructions have been given to members of the 
force on the advice they can give to the public dur- 
ing the ordinary course of their duties. For ex 
ample a shopkeeper who displays goods outside his 
shop and leaves them unprotected whilst he closes 
his shop for lunch is advised on the spot; or goods 
which are delivered to shops, etc., during closing 
hours and are left in the doorway, or at the front 
of the shop by the delivery man, incur an approach. 
A quiet word of advice about these matters often 
has the desired result. 

2. Members of the C.I.D., by virtue of their work 
in connection with the investigation of crime, 
are constantly able to give advice on many 
occasions respecting security of premises and 
property. 

3. The Crime Prevention Officer and his assistant 
have their specialist work. 

For example, any premises in Halifax which have 
been broken into or entered on more than two 
occasions during the last three years have been 
visited by the Crime Prevention Officer and advice 
given as to the greater security and protection of the 
premises. These officers have also visited premises 
which has been found insecure on several occasions 
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The public is encouraged to visit the 
exhibition at police headquarters. The 
younger generation makes a_ receptive 
audience and here a group of children 
examines methods of house protection. 


by the beat constable, with a view to steps being 
taken to tighten up the procedure when such pre- 
mises are left at the end of business hours. 

A special filing card is kept in respect of premises 
visited by the Crime Prevention Officer or his a’sist- 
ant. It gives particulars of the address and business, 
the security arrangements, general description, and 
vulnerability of premises; the history of crimes com. 
mitted in connection with them; the dates when 
premises have been found insecure; date of visit by 
the Crime Prevention Officer; and a recommendation 
as to the further security and protection of premises. 

A follow-up visit to the premises is made after a 
period of about three months to see what action has 
been taken and, after each such visit, a record of 
the progress made is entered on the card. Further 
visits are paid as considered necessary. In all these 
cases, the officers have been well received and have 
met with nothing but the greatest co-operation. 


Suggestion Book 

A book is maintained in which any suggestions 
made by members of the force are entered as, for ex 
ample, when a patrol officer notices that certain pre- 
mises are badly protected. These suggestions are 
examined and followed up by the Crime Prevention 
Officer and a note of the action taken by him is then 
entered in the book, in order that the officer making 
the suggestion can see what has been done in the 
matter. Quite a number of sensible and practicable 
suggestions has been received in this manner and the 
necessary action taken. 


Results of Campaign 


It is felt that members of the force have become 
more interested in this aspect of their work and 
much good preventive work is being done. The 
general public have shown an increasing awareness 
of their responsibilities and their interest has been 
aroused. But we realize that many other steps can 
still be taken, and we are continually examining new 
ideas and methods, as for instance, the employment 
of police dogs, particularly in rural areas, or an in 
tensive drive to have burglar alarms fitted in prem- 
ises where valuable and movable property may 
invite criminal activity. 

In conclusion I suggest that the npg an aim is 
to keep the subject fresh in the minds of both police 
and public by utilizing every possible device in order 
to build up a habit of security and prevent any feel- 
ing of passing novelty. In Halifax considerable pro- 
gress has been made and has led to a strengthening 
of good relations between police and population. 
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LONDON STORE 
GELIGNITE RAID 


Security Approved by 
Insurance Company 


Security Gazette Report 


ORE than £15,000 in 

was stolen from the 

and Navy Stores Ltd., Lon- 
don, on 30th January, after the 
strong room had been penetrated 
and the safe blown open with 
gelignite. 

A spokesman for the firm told 
the Gazette that the security ar 
rangements for the premises had 
been vetted by a leading insurance 
company only a few weeks before 
the raid and had been passed 
fully adequate. The safe, it is 
believed, was some years old. 


cash 
Army 


Guards on Duty 


Reports after the raid variously 
stated that, atthe time of the in- 
cident, security guards were 
absent, only one night watchman 
being on duty at the store; that 
there were at least half a dozen 
security officers in the rooms 
above; and that three guards were 
on patrol. 

Pointing out that the protection 
of the store’s separate buildings 
and connecting passages _repre- 
sented an exceedingly difficult 
task, the spokesman declared that 
there was more than one night 
watchman on guard, the firm's 
customary security officers being 
on duty and within call. 

To gain access to the strong 
room the thieves passed through 
steel roller shutters secured by a 
padlock which was cut; through 
steel fire doors which were 
opened; through the door to the 
office, also opened; and through 
two grilles of bars, which were cut. 
The noise of the explosion on the 
main safe was deadened by nearby 
material. A key to the second safe 
was found in the first. 

The money was being held for 
payment of wages next day and 
for the issue of “floats” for the 
tills. 
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A plan which illustrates the general lay-out of the rooms broken into 
at the Army and Navy Stores, and the obstacles the thieves overcame. 


1: Steel roller shutters. 
thin grille and heavy metal grille. 


HIGH COMMISSIONER 
ROBBED OF £2,000 


Major-General Sir Walter Caw- 
thorn, High Commissioner-desig 
nate to Canada for the Australian 
Government, has been robbed of 
jewellery worth £2,000. The 
thieves forced open the door of 
the South Kensington Hotel where 
he was staying. Sir Walter Caw- 
thorn, who is 62, is staying in Lon- 
don with his wife before leaving 
for Canada next month. 


Army Papers Stolen 


Army papers were stolen in a 
car taken from Wardour Street, 
Soho, London, last month. They 


were the property of Brigadier R. 
H. Farrant, the senior project 
officer, Armament Research and 
Development Establishment at 
Fort Halstead, Kent. 

According to Scotland Yard, the 
Press statement originally pub- 


2: Steel fire doors. 3: Office door. 


4 and 5: A 


lished that the papers were confi- 
dential is incorrect. 

It was originally reported that 
the car was missing when the 
Brigadier came back from supper 
just before midnight. The papers 
were said to have been left in a 
brief case on the back seat and 
that the car was locked. 


Museum Losses 
The following are instances of 
thefts affecting museums and art 


galleries in London in_ recent 
months. 
At the Victoria and Albert 


Museum objects were taken in one 
year worth £9,052. 

At the British Museum reading 
room 16 general reference books 
worth £40 have been taken from 
the open access shelves. 

A silver coin valued at £30 was 
stolen. Part of a gold cross of the 
Oxus Treasure is also missing. 

From the Tate Gallery a plaster 
cast by Rodin valued at £120 has 
been stolen 
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For firms and security officers the collection of wages on pay-day nowadays involves an element of appre- 


hension. 


While the police are doing their utmost to assist in the present crime situation, it is a basic 


responsibility of firm’s directors and managers to take self-protective measures, which require more foresight 


and care than expense. 
suggestions on ways to foil the bandit. 


In this article the security officer of a national engineering company offers practical 


PLANS FOR CASH COLLECTION 


Advice on Tactics and Equipment 


By W. R. 


S an ex-Colonial police officer and one who has 
pdm employed in industrial security in London 

and in Northern Ireland for the past five and a 
half vears, I have read with great interest all that 
the Security Gazette has published in connection with 
wage day snatches and their prevention. 

Unhappily this problem appears to be surrounded 
by an air of defeatism thus creating conditions which 
are ideal from the criminals’ point of view as it gives 
them real opportunity to bring off their raids success- 
fully. The problem is a serious one but I see no 
reason why it should not be mastered if it is tackled 
by all concerned resolutely in an aggressive spirit. To 
do this there must be very careful planning. 

As a first step those companies which do not em- 
ploy a security officer should appoint one man solely 
vested with the responsibility of organizing with- 
drawal of cash from the bank. Those firms who 
employ a security officer should vest this responsi- 
bility in him. The person nominated must be given 
a reasonably free hand in his selection of personnel 
and vehicles for the task. But before he makes a 
start on the preparation of his plan he must consult 
the local chief police officer. 


Elements of Basic Plan 

[he plan so prepared has to be simple and so 
framed as to be capable of infinite variation at the 
very last minute. All concerned must know exactly 
what part they have to play; they must be rehearsed 
until they are word perfect. Observance of the fol 
lowing suggestions will assist in achieving a plan 
which should go a long way towards defeating the 
criminal. 

Day, time and place of cash withdrawal: These 
should be varied as much as possible in consultation 
with the bank manager. He may be able to grant 
facilities for the preparation of wage packets in the 
bank (this has been done). He may also be able to 
assist by arranging for cash withdrawals from other 
branches of the same bank in the vicinity, a measure 
which widens the scope for variation. 

Route between company and bank: Work these all 
out in conjunction with the police, taking care to 
avoid traffic lights, intersections where traffic is 
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heavy, and all places where traffic is reduced to a 
slow speed. The route to and from the bank must 
be varied on each trip, the leader alone being re- 
sponsible for route selection. He must never disclose 
the route until the vehicle has actually started to 
move. This precludes the possibility of information 
leaking out. 

Vehicles: All vehicles used should be selected with 
care, particular attention being paid to the following 
points: 

(i) Perfect mechanical order. 

(ii) Good tyres. 

(iii) Powerful well-tuned engine, to permit rapid 
acceleration. 

(iv) All doors fitted with additional locking de- 
vices so that they cannot be opened from outside 
without the co-operation of the occupants. 

(v) An independent audible alarm such as a 
klaxon horn operated by a dip switch from a 6-volt 
or 12-volt battery, all enclosed in a wooden box 
placed on the floor in the rear of the car where it 
can be operated in an emergency by any one of the 
occupants sitting in the back. 

(vi) “Two-way radio. 

Drivers: The choice of drivers is very important 
with emphasis on the following in their qualifica- 
tions: 

(i) Exceptional reliability. 


(ii) Good local knowledge. 

(iii) Quick reaction in an emergency. 

(iv) High standard of driving skill. 

(v) The ability to drive aggressively should the 


need arise. 
Cash containers: All cash should be carried in a 
specially manufactured container attached by a chain 


to a stout leather belt around the waist of the 
cashier. 
Telephones: While the process of cash with 


drawal is taking place the company switchboard 
operator should be instructed to keep one line clear 
at all times so that if necessary a “999” call may be 
put through without delay. 

Escorts: The men selected to act as escorts should 
be of proven integrity, active and determined—men 
who are likely to remain cool and calm in an emer- 
gency. 
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Tactics of Collection 

Once picked these men should be trained and 
coached in simple tactics. These features are funda- 
mental: 

(i) In the vehicle: The leader should be beside 
the driver with the other two sitting in the back of 
the car on either side of the cashier. 

(ii) On foot: The leader should position himself 
away from the party where he can watch and take 
decisive action if necessary. 

One escort ought to be about one clear pace be- 
hind the cashier and the other at the cashier’s side, 
on the same side as the cash bag. 

(iii) Entering or leaving vehicle: This is a most 
vulnerable point, and I suggest that a special drill 
is required, the details of which depend entirely 
upon local physical conditions. 

(iv) At the bank: One escort to be left outside, 
who should call up the car when it is wanted, a 
special signal being used for this which must be 
changed at frequent intervals. One escort should 
enter beside the cashier. The leader must again be 
completely detached but so positioned that he can 
observe all customers as they enter and take action 
if need be. 


Choice of Weapon 

All men employed on escort duty must be pro 
vided with, and be trained in, the use of a suitable 
weapon. The choice is very limited: it rests between 
batons or gas truncheons or pistols where permitted. 
Of the three mentioned the gas truncheon is an ideal 
weapon. Complete proficiency can be taught in a 
very short time; in use it is positive without being 
lethal; and it‘ctan be used in complete safety in con- 
fined or crowded places. Unfortunately, however, 
the authorities are averse to the use of this weapon. 
I feel that strong representation must be made to 
the authorities in an endeavour to persuade them to 
change their minds and permit the use of the gas 
truncheon under a system of rigid control and licens- 
ing. 

Finally I think that this problem is sufficiently 
serious to warrant the attention of the Industrial 
Police Association and would suggest that the associa- 
tion set up a committee to examine it in all its 
aspects. 


CARS LEFT IN STREETS 


IGURES which are of value in the car-theft 
situation are now available in a survey conducted 
by the Sales Research Service. 

One-fifth of all the cars in London and one in 
seven over the whole country have no garage accom- 
modation. 

The survey estimates that the number of cars left 
in the streets overnight is about 405,000, and that 
they take up 1,200 miles of public thoroughfare. 

The older the owners, the more likely they seem 
to keep their cars under cover. In London and the 
South-East 57 per cent of owners have a home garage, 
16 per cent garage away from home, and nearly 20 
per cent on the streets. 
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FOIL THE BANK-ROLL BANDIT ! 


Police say wage snatches, car ambushes, raiding of offices and 
thefts of vehicles and their valuable contents are on the increase. 
Every day, vital cash and goods are stolen, staff often injured. 
Tomorrow could be your Company’s turn—who knows? Now’s 
the time to take precautions—call in Britain’s leading Security 
advisors. 

Free and without obligation, our skilled security specialists will 
inspect your offices and recommend suitable precautions—also 
supply equipment if desired. Everything from a giant safe to the 
smallest alarm. Play safe... 


consult our FREE SECURITY ADVISORY SERVICE today 


Ring Langham 4746 or write for Illustrated Brochure to : 


SECURITY PRODUCTS MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 


44 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.! 


G.L.M.L.A. Report 

review of the first year’s activities by the Greater 

London Master Locksmiths Association shows 

that some of the larger lock manufacturers are 
developing close co-operation with the association in 
providing educational facilities. Thus, among the 
14 monthly meetings held so far, speeches and films 
on locks have been provided by Yale & Towne Ltd. 
and J. Parkes Ltd., and Mr. Radcliffe of Chubbs Lock 
& Safe Co. Ltd. has spoken on the firm’s apprentice- 
ship scheme. 

Visits have also been made by members to manu- 
facturers’ works, two parties going to both the Chubbs 
and the Parkes factories at Willenhall. 

[he association is represented by a committee in 
the Burglary Insurance Surveyors Association. Three 
other committees are now in being: for ‘ New Lines’, 
for membership, and for social functions. 

An association key-cutting machine has been de- 
signed: two have so far been received and are proving 
satisfactory. 


Officials Appointed 
The following are the principal appointments: 
Chairman: S. W. Fallshaw; 
Vice-Chairman: E. G. Young; 
Treasurer: A. F. Oliver; 
Secretary: D. V. Lewis; 
Organizing Secretary: G. Morgan. 








“DIRECT ACTION” PLANS FOR WATTON 


R.A.F. Security at 
Rocket Base 


Any attempt by demonstrators 
of the Direct Action Committee 
Against Nuclear War to trespass 
on the Watton R.A.F. Base site, 
the Security Gazette understands, 
will encounter the implementa- 
tion of normal R.A.F. Police 
security measures. 


Following the demonstrations 


last December at Swaftham, the 
committee is now planning 
further activity at Watton. “ In- 


tensive field work” there is sched 
uled to start this month. Its pur 
pose is to persuade trade unions 
to make work on the base “black” 
and to persuade individual 
workers to leave their jobs. 

R.A.F. police arrangements 
come into force when these sta 
tions become operational. Watton, 
as an operational station, is fully 
protected. R.A.F. police plans 
do not apply to sites which are 
under construction, as was the case 
at Swaffham when the demonstra- 
tions took place there. These 
measures, it is reported, include 
the use of police dogs. 

Che committee is also preparing 


another demonstration march 
this. Easter from London to the 
atomic energy station at Alder- 
maston. 


DOCUMENT INSPECTION 


Railway Police Camera 


The existence of a special form 
of camera developed by British 
lransport Commission Police was 
revealed in a recent court case. 
lhe camera is concealed in a book 
and can also be used without be- 
ing removed from a brief case. 

Police officers used it to trap a 
dining-car conductor, on board 
the Northumbrian express, who 
had been making false bill records, 
it was stated at Newcastle upon 
Tyne on 26th January. The 
camera was used by 14 officers who 
travelled on the train between 
Newcastle and London to photo- 
graph the original bills, which 
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{n Alsatian guard dog with his master, typical of an aerodrome police 
The dogs are trained to bring down an armed man and to 
control suspected persons. 


scene, 


they then left on the table in 
order not to arouse suspicion. 

Mr. John Cobb, prosecuting. 
said that the police who took 
luncheon on the train took pi 


tures of the bills made out bv the 
conductor by slipping them into 
the book camera. Later, the 


figures on the photographed bills 
were checked with the record slip. 
One bill given to a_ detective- 
inspector and a policewoman was 
for £1 4s. 7d.. but the record 


showed only 5s. 6d. 





Club Protection 

A“ Beat the Burglar ” campaign 
is being run among the 3,470 clubs 
throughout the country which be 
long to the Club and_ Institute 
Union. 

A report by the executive com- 
mittee of the union describes 
burglary losses as having been 
“fairly heavy’. Clubs have been 
advised to empty all cash registers 
when their bars close, and to leave 
the registers open and unlocked. 

It is hoped this will avoid any 
damage to the registers which are 
frequently valuable equipment. 


Air Mail Bag Security 


Security questions which have 
arisen during trials of paper and 
plastic air mail bags are now being 
considered by the G.P.O. 

The reinforced paper bags have 
been used on transatlantic. ser- 
vices at various times during the 
past two years in an experiment 
initiated by the United States Post 
Office in which the G.P.O. is co- 
operating. 

It has been reported that there 
appeared to be a degree of in- 
security about one type of bag. 
Chis was because the seams could 
be opened by hand without the 
paper being torn and could then 
be reglued without obvious signs 
of tampering. 

The Post Office is also using 
5,000 experimental nylon air mail 
bags. For purposes of comparison 
a similar number of = specially 
marked conventional bags have 
also been put into circulation. 
This, too, raises a security prob- 
lem in that the nylon bags are 
translucent and any enclosures 
can be seen. The use of a deep 
dye, or of a nylon percentage mix- 
ture in the manufacture of bags, 
is now being considered. 
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The main information and telephone control room 
of Secuntcor Ltd., which played a vital part in the 
exhibilion’s communication system. 


FP HE Ageless Diamond Exhibi- 
tion held at Christie’s from 
6th- 29th January inclusive 

provided one of the most unusual 

and important security problems 
of recent years. Sponsored by 

De Beers Consolidated Mines Ltd., 

in conjunction with Christie’s, the 

exhibition staged the most valu- 


able and fabulous collection of 
diamonds ever to be shown under 
one roof. It was in aid of two 
charities, The National Playing 
Fields Association and The 


Children’s Country Holiday Fund. 
These charities are, I understand. 
very dear to the hearts of Her 
Majesty The Queen and His 
Royal Highness The Duke of 
Edinburgh. 

Securicor Ltd. was commis- 
sioned by De Beers to protect this 
unique exhibition. Having been 
requested to do this, we were fur- 
ther asked to put up our prelimin- 
ary plans. These plans were finally 
approved on 4th December, 1958 


—almost exactly one month be- 
fore the exhibition was due to 
open. 


Planning in Secret 
The over-all task of protecting 
the premises of Christie’s both by 
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day, when the exhibition was open 
to the public, and by night, when 
it was not, was a complicated one. 
It was immediately obvious to us 
that two completely separate plans 
had to be devised. The first would 
cover the time when the public 
were admitted, and the second 
when they were not, i.e. by night. 

The value of the exhibition was 
in the region of £5,000,000. 
Amongst this was personal jewel- 
lery graciously lent by the Queen 
worth some £1,000,000. 

The preliminary plans _ap- 
proved on 4th December, 1958, 
now had to be converted into de- 
tailed plans by 5th January, 1959. 
It should be stressed that in the 
planning stages the greatest secrecy 
had to be maintained, and it was 
not until two days before the ex- 
hibition opened that our own 
security guards, who had to carry 
out the task, were given their 
briefing. This briefing, compli- 
cated as it was, had to be a verbal 
one—written instructions can so 
easily go astray—but it was vital 
that every man should know his 
duties in detail and memorize 
them. The briefing was followed 
by a full-scale rehearsal on Chris- 
tie’s premises designed to cover all 


Force D 


in Operation 


Guarding Diamonds 


worth £5,000,000 


By R. D. Godfrey 


In this article, specially commis- 
sioned for the “ Security Gazette ”, 
the Managing Director of Securi- 
cor Ltd. reviews the arrangements 
whereby the recent Diamond Ex- 
hibition in London was success- 
fully protected day and night over 
a period of nearly a month. 


arrangements for contin- 


gency. 


every 


Alarm Communications 


A total number of 37 uniformed 
security guards was used to protect 
the exhibits, working in shifts of 
15 by day during the hours when 
the exhibition was open to the 
public, and 11 by night. In addi- 
tion to the uniformed guards, 
there were a number of senior 
plain clothes officials of this com- 
pany constantly in the exhibition 
rooms by day, who were always in 
close contact with the security 
guards. 

The library of Christie’s, which 
adjoins the exhibition rooms, was 
converted for the duration into a 
guard room. In this guard room, 
the Securicor guard commander 
or a senior uniformed official dele- 
gated by him, was permanently 
stationed. 

Apart from normal telephone 
extensions to the guard room from 
Christie’s switchboard, an addi- 
tional — ex-directory — telephone 
was installed, the number of which 
was only known to our own head- 
quarters officials. Day or night. 
immediate outside contact by tele- 
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phone with our headquarters was 


of paramount importance, — by 
night in particular. 

A special system of alarm signals 
was installed from points at which 
security guards were posted out 
side the actual perimeter of the 
exhibition rooms but within the 
premises of Christie's. By press 
ing a button, a security guard 
could instantly alert the guard 
commander, and by a system of 
lights, the commander’ would 
know at once from what part of 
the building the alarm was com- 
ing. 

Day-time Precautions 

As I have said, the problem by 
day was a very different one from 
that by night. The paying public 
could enter the exhibition rooms 
and long queues were attracted. 
Thisgin itself could have raised a 
considerable security problem par- 
ticularly in the case of fire. It was 
no part of our task to control the 
queues, but it was our job to see 
that nothing was stolen from the 
exhibition rooms, and in emer- 
gency, to control the public once 
they were inside. 

Our difficulty here must 
vious to almost anvone. £5,000,000 
worth of jewels in some 40 separ- 
ate glass cases mostly confined to 
two of the four exhibition rooms. 
Che public inside, often up to 350 
at a time, and the vast majority 
of those people concentrated in 
the two main rooms (but mostly 
either in, or queueing up to go 
into, the main room—Christie’s 
Great Hall or Auction Room— 
where the Queen’s jewels and the 
most valuable exhibits were on 
view). In the crush, an evil-doer 
might well, with his accomplices, 
have been able to smash a glass 
case, and priceless jewellery might 
have vanished. Had a chaotic in- 
cident occurred, possibly produced 
by a simulated fire, smoke canis- 
ters or tear gas being used simul- 
taneously, the resultant panic by 
the members of the public present 
could well be envisaged. 

With this in mind, we decided 
that there should never be less 
than two security guards perman- 
ently watching the Queen’s jewels, 
and two or three others stationed 
in the same room so that they 
could visually oversee all the other 
cases. Mingling with the crowd 
were our own plain clothes per- 
sonnel keeping constant watch on 


be ob- 
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the behaviour of the crowd and 
always within a few feet of the 
security guards. Purely on sus- 


picion, because of his somewhat 
strange behaviour, one visitor was 
asked to leave and was in fact es- 
corted from the premises. 

Gas and Fire Protection 

Finally, to cope with the possi- 
bility of tear gas, all the guards 
were issued with the most modern 
respirators. ‘There was never any 
necessity to use them, I am glad 
to record! Nevertheless, they 
were taken out of their cases ready 
for immediate use on the last even- 
ing that the exhibition was open 
to the public. An anonymous tele- 
phone message had been received 
in the guard room that a raid 
would take place in conjunction 
with tear gas. It was a_ 100-1 
chance that this was a hoax, but 
action had to be taken in case it 
were to prove true. 

Plans were made from the out- 
set for every possible method of 
controlling the crowd should a 
smash-and-grab raid be attempted. 
A loudspeaker was installed. For 
cases of real fire L.C.C. regulations 
required that the public had to 
have ready exit from the show- 
rooms. For our particular securi- 
ty problem, it was felt that we thus 
needed sufficient time to disperse 
the crowd out of the perimeter of 
the exhibition and therefore out 
of any immediate personal danger. 
They would not, however, have 
been clear of Christie’s itself be- 
fore the security personnel had dis 
covered whether or not there was 
a real fire. Once it was known 
that it was not a fire, then we 
could have held the main exit to 
the street, pending the arrival of 
reinforcements. 


Night Perimeter Guard 

By night, we were, in many 
ways, faced with a more simple 
problem. Our job was to protect 
the actual perimeter of the exhibi- 
tion, consisting as it did of four 
large rooms and the guard room 
on the first floor of Christie’s. To 
do this, the heavy fire doors which, 
when lowered, would effectively 
seal off three entrances to the 
show rooms, were in fact lowered 
as soon as the public had left each 
evening. The other two exits from 
the exhibition rooms were heavily 
chained and padlocked. A guard 





was constantly stationed immedi- 
ately outside these exits with a per- 


sonal alarm button beside him, 
which connected direct to the 
guard room. Always at night 


there were six guards within the 
closed perimeter of the exhibition. 

The roofs of the exhibition 
rooms are glass domes, and fire es- 
capes from many adjacent build- 
ings lead on to the flat area 
around these glass domes. A raid 
by a determined gang, whether 
armed or otherwise—and such 
things are not by any means un- 
known nowadays in this country— 
was a distinct possibility. The 
most likely approach for such a 
raid was, in our opinion, by the 
roof. There was one office in 
Christie’s which, from two storeys 
higher up, overlooked the roof. By 
means of subdued flood lighting, 
any movement on the roof would 
have shown up by shadow. A 
security guard was posted con- 
stantly in this office, keeping con- 
tinual watch. By his side he had 
a powerful search-light which he 
could switch on at will, and which 
would spotlight any suspicious 
shadow or movement that he 
might see. Also to hand was an 
alarm button which was connected 
to the guard room. 

Already in situ at Christie’s were 
their normal burglar alarm =§ar- 
rangements. These efficient alarms 
were adapted into every plan we 
made and were, of course, of con- 
siderable help to us. 

Pass System 

Inside the main entrance of 
Christie’s, at the foot of the stairs 
leading to the closed perimeter of 
the showrooms, two security guards 
were always stationed in addition 
to two of Christie’s normal night- 
watchmen. The front door was 
locked, and if unlocked to admit 
persons with the right of entry, the 
guard could open it a few inches 
only—a strong chain preventing 
it opening further. This was an 
extra safeguard to ensure that he 
knew the bona fides of the visitor 
before allowing him further. 

It should be noted here that en- 
trance by night could only be offi- 
cially gained by those in posses- 
sion of a pass issued by Securicor. 
Even a police warrant card would 
not have sufficed. The police 
themselves had to produce special 
Securicor passes as well as their 
warrant cards. 
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The passes were only issued to 
essential people and their issue was 
most closely governed and re 
corded. 

Whilst one security guard was 
checking the identity of any one 
wishing to enter, the other was im- 
mediately near him to protect him 
in case of an overpoweringly force- 
ful entry, and = Christie’s 
nightwatchman would be standing 
by yet another alarm button con- 
nected to the guard room. 


OwWil 


Telephone Connections 

Finally, we come to the guard 
room itself. Throughout the night, 
either the guard commander or his 
No. 2 was constantly on duty by 
the telephones, with all alarm but- 
ton lights on a panel immediately 
in front of him. 

I have said that communication 
from within Christie’s by tele- 
phone was of vital importance. At 
definite periods four calls an hour 
had to be made from the guard 
room to our permanently manned 
headquarters in Chelsea. Three 
minutes’ grace only was allowed 
for delay in these calls. In other 


words, if any call was more than 
180 seconds late, Scotland Yard 
would have been informed. Had 


the telephone lines been cut, the 
three minutess would have told 
their tale. 


Securicor have at the moment 
610 security guards protecting be- 
tween them some £620,000,000 
worth of property. The guards are 
in constant telephone contact with 
our headquarters. If a call is not 
received on time, Scotland Yard is 
alerted. ‘This system has proved 
its worth by experience and I feel 


sure the procedure would have 
worked with equal success had 
there been trouble at the exhibi 
tion. 


It might be interesting to record 
that no less than 1,500 telephone 
calls were put through. There was 
only one late call. It was 28 sec- 
onds late but, by the time it ar- 
rived, our headquarters had _al- 
ready alerted the police. 

I would not dare to claim that, 
in spite of all the plans, an entry 
by a determined gang could cer- 
tainly have been prevented, but I 
am quite sure we could have stop- 
ped them getting out before the 
arrival of sufficient reinforcements. 


Reasons for Success 


The protection of this exhibi- 
tion gave us one of our major 
problems and many weeks of tire 
effort. I believe that there 
were four main reasons for its suc 
cessful conclusion. ‘They were: 


less 


(a) Careful planning designed to 
forecast and counter every 
foreseeable contingency. 

(b) The co - operation of the 
police, both C.1.D. and uni- 
formed, 

c) The co-operation given to us 
by the staff of Christie’s. 
Security guards who cannot 
leave a place in any circum- 
stances have to be fed, and the 
domestic arrangements _ pro- 
vided by the staff of Christie's 
in this respect were magnifi- 
cent. 

(d) The extreme alertness and de- 
votion to duty shown by 
Securicor, plain clothes per- 
sonnel, guard commanders and 
each separate individual se- 
curity guard, coupled with 
teamwork and_ cheerfulness, 
often under the most trying 
conditions. 

We had our alarms but none of 
them proved serious. What wor- 
ried me most in the last 10 days 
was the impenetrable fog which 
seemed to descend on London— 
almost, it occurred to me, with 
malice aforethought. It provided 
ideal conditions for a night raid 
—as well as the only climatic cir- 
cumstance which could have caused 
delay in the arrival of reinforce- 
ments. 





Firemen at the scene of the wrecked 

Turkish airliner which crashed near 

Gatwick airport on 17th February. 
Fifteen people were killed. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


The Banks and Crime Prevention 


Dear Sir,—I am interested in the article, “ Steady 
Nerves in Lombard Street”, in your December issue 
and wonder if the views expressed to your corres- 
pondent, presumably by senior representatives of the 
banks concerned, reflect fairly the helpful attitude 
about crime prevention by bank managers and their 
staffs up and down the country. 

These are the people with whom the provincial 
policeman comes into contact; he does not meet 
senior officials at their headquarters. 

I have no wish to enter the lists about structural 
security at bank premises. There are, as you point 
out, a good many bank branches and I have little 
doubt that the official concerned, whether he is 
designated a security officer or a chief inspector, is 
in touch with his branch managers on the one hand 
and technical advisers and manufacturers of security 
equipment, whether burglar alarms, strong rooms, 
safes, or locks and bolts, on the other. ‘That is a 
matter for the banks. 

So far as educating the public is concerned, how- 
ever, I think your article gives insufficient credit to 
the bank manager. 

In Buckinghamshire, and I know I speak for other 
Chief Constables, crime prevention work is an in 
tegral part of police work and is not a short cam- 
paign to be waged once or twice a year. 

My Divisional Crime Prevention Inspectors are, of 
course, alive to all the dangers attendant on sending 
money to or collecting it from banks and they dis 
cuss these problems with everyone concerned—in- 
cluding the bank managers. I know that these 
officers will certainly disagree with any suggestion 
that bank managers hold the view that “ crime pre- 
vention is nothing to do with us”. 

In common with other Chief Constables, I pub 
lish a good deal of illustrated crime prevention 
literature and some of this deals with “ Visits to the 
Bank”. Perhaps my circulation is limited and it 
may be that the Big Five could show that they are 
indeed interested in educating their customers by 
producing and publishing their own leaflets. These 
could reach the people who really matter so much 
easier by distribution through the banks than bys 
police circulation. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. N. CHENEY, BRIGADIER. 
Chief Constable. 
Bucks County Constabulary, 
Aylesbury. . 


An artist’s inmvpression of the new building which will 
be the headquarters of the representative associations 
of the British insurance companies at Watling Street, 
London. They include the Fire Offices’ Committee 
and the Accident Offices’ Association. The building 

will also house the Fire Protection Association. 








Understanding of “ Inflam:mable” 


Dear Sir.—Dr. Yarsley, in a footnote to his very 
interesting article “ Plastics in Fire Protection oe 
states: 

the word (flammable) is here used in the 

American sense which has the approval of the 

British Plastics Federation. Flammable: will burn; 

Inflammable: will not burn.” 

This association first used the words flammable to 
indicate “will burn”; non-flammable to indicate 
“will not burn”, combustible and non-combustible, 
about 10 years ago because it seemed to us to consti- 
tute a reasonable and consistent choice of words. Our 
practice has been followed by the Joint Fire Research 
Organization and by the British Standards Institution 
in B.S. 476. 

Experience has shown that people have been mis- 
led by the word “inflammable” into thinking that 
it indicates a substance that will not burn and it ts 
our belief that the use of Hammable, about whose 
meaning there can be no mistake, should be made as 
far as possible standard practice. 

Yours faithfully, 
E. LESSTER 
Fire Offices’ Committee, Fire Protection Association, 
Garrard House, 
31-45 Gresham Street, 
London, E.C.2. 
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Testing material at the Joint 
Fire Research laboratory 
for surface spread of flame. 


Internal Linings for Fire Safety 


Selecting Materials for Structures 
by L. A. Ashton 


e Chief Experimental Officer, Joint Fire Research Organisation 


ROTECTION against fire in buildings takes 

many forms, all of which are not equally apparent 

to the casual observer. Items of first-aid fire- 
fighting equipment, for example fire buckets, ex- 
tinguishers, and hose reels, are familiar enough, while 
certain automatic devices such as detectors and 
sprinklers can be recognized by those acquainted with 
their purpose and appearance. The less obvious as- 
pects come under the heading of structurai fire pro- 
tection. This is a large subject since it includes the 
layout of buildings in relation to one another, their 
internal planning, the design of the various parts of 
the structure, and the choice and use of internal and 
external finishes. This article is primarily concerned 
with the contribution internal linings can make to 
fire safety. 


Aim of Structural Protection 

The purpose of structural measures of fire protec- 
tion is personal safety, both for the occupants of a 
building and for the firemen, and the mitigation of 
damage. If a fire occurs in a building constructed 
on fire protective principles its development is likely 
to be slower and its extent less than in a similar 
building where these fire precautions have not been 
taken. 

Although fires in buildings start most frequently 
in the contents, the number of outbreaks could be 
reduced if the materials of construction were not 
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easily ignited or were protected from probable 
sources of ignition, either by adequate separation or 
interposing a suitable shield or a combination of the 
two. Among such sources of ignition are blow lamps, 
heating appliances, and electrical equipment and 
wiring. Once a fire has started, either in the contents 
of a building or the materials of construction, the 
rate at which it will grow will be influenced, in the 
absence of immediate firefighting measures, by the 
nature of the internal finishes. 

Under certain conditions fire will spread over wall 
and ceiling surfaces to involve all the combustible 
materials at a speed which may affect the safety of 
the occupants and will give the Fire Service a more 
serious fire to deal with. At this stage, when a fire 
has fully developed in the room or compartment 
where it originated, there is a defence against its 
spread to other parts of the building or to neighbour- 
ing buildings in the barriers presented by the enclos- 
ing walls and floors, which should be designed to 
withstand a fire of the severity to be expected in the 
type of building in question. Using the correct terms, 
the parts of the structure are required to have fire 
resistance for a period in the range of half an hour 
to six hours. Local authority bye-laws have provisions 
relating to the fire resistance periods required for 
different types of building, but there is little statutory 
control of internal lining materials to minimize rate 
of growth of fire. 
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Classification of Materials 

In this country materials are divided for fire 
hazard into those which are combustible and those 
which are non-combustible. 

A non-combustible material does not burn or 
contribute a significant amount of heat to a fire, and 
it is therefore the safest material to use anywhere in 
building as far as contributing to fire growth is con- 
There is a test described in British Standard 
176: Part 1 which enables materials to be classed as 
combustible or non-combustible. ‘The test is a severe 
one, but it is simple and requires only a_ small 
amount of apparatus, by means of which a sample 
of the material can be subjected to high tempera- 
tures. Many non-combustible materials can be identi- 
fied from a knowledge of their constituents. The 
metals used in building construction are non-com- 
bustible, and so are minerals such as stone, sand, 
brick, asbestos, etc. and the products formed when 
they are mixed with cement or gypsum plaster. 

Combustible materials are very numerous and 
diverse, but common experience will enable most to 
be recognized since they are of animal or vegetable 
origin or plastics. Difficulty will arise, however, tn 
classifying a product by inspection when it is a com- 
bination of combustible and non-combustible materi- 
als. Recourse to the combustibility test is therefore 
necessary for products such as wood-wool cement 
slabs and resin-bonded mineral wool. 


cerned. 


Spread of Flame Test 

Since combustible materials vary greatly in fire 
hazard, that is in ignitability and the contribution 
they can make to growth of fire, it is necessary to have 
a means of measuring the relevant properties. The 
laboratory test currently used for this purpose is the 
Surface Spread of Flame Test of B.S. 476: Part | 
which was developed during, the last war when the 
dangers of the indiscriminate use of some types of 
combustible board became apparent. The equipment 
used for this test is relatively costly and requires a 
large laboratory for its proper operation. 

Materials are classified for surface spread of flame 
in one of four classes, Class 1 denoting the best and 
Class 4 the worst performance. A product having 
surfaces in one of the Classes 2-4 inherently, that is 
in its normal form, can be raised to a higher class by 
means of a suitable treatment such as the application 
of a surface coating or the incorporation of flame 
retarding chemicals. Examples of common materials 
having surfaces of the various classes inherently are: 


Class 1: plasterboard, wood-wool cement slabs. 
Class 2: synthetic resin bonded paper sheets. 


Class 3: hardboard, timber having a density greater 
than 25 Ib. /ft.*. 

Class 4: fibre insulating board, timber having a 
density less than 25 Ib./ft.*. 


Recently further investigations have been made 
into the rate of development of fire in rooms with 
various wall and ceiling linings, and it has been 
shown that while the Spread of Flame Test places 
materials in the right order for the contribution they 
make to fire growth, different materials in Class | 
may actually vary significantly in this contribution. 
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In order to permit better discrimination between 
Class 1 materials a new test, called the Fire Propaga- 
tion Test, has been devised, which has the advantage 
of requiring simpler and smaller as eg and con- 
sequently less space than the Spread of Flame Test. 


Materials for Linings 

It has already been stated that non-combustible 
materials make no contribution in themselves to 
spread of fire. Moreover, this property is not im 
paired by damage or age. Combustible materials 
cannot be made non-combustible by means of treat 
ment; the most that can be achieved is a reasonable 
degree of flame retardance. It should be realized 
that many types of treatment can be removed on 
rendered of little use by bad workmanshtp or subse 
quent decoration. They may also be adversely affected 
by time or high humidities. Products which have 
Class 1 surfaces inherently have the advantage that 
they are unlikely to become a greater fire hazard with 
time, and there is no need for check tests, as there 
might be with treated boards, to determine whether 
they have the classification attributed to them. 

Combustible board and sheet materials having 
Class 3 or Class 4 surfaces possess many useful proper 
ties, and under certain conditions their use is accept- 
able where fire protection is required if they have 
been treated to achieve Class 1. Evidence from ex- 
periments with full-size rooms indicates that the de- 
velopment of fire is not significantly hastened when 
the walls are non-combustible and the ceiling is of 
boards achieving Class | by treatment compared with 
the same situation when walls and ceilings are non- 
combustible. 

On escape routes of buildings (corridors and stair- 
cases) considerations of personal safety are paramount 
and only non-combustible materials should be used 
for walls and ceilings. Combustible materials, even 
when having Class | surfaces, while acceptable for 
other situations, do not here give the highest stand- 
ard of fire safety which is required. 

For industrial building roofs there are now 
statutory requirements relating to the use of materi 
als introduced for thermal insulation. The Regula- 
tions made under the Thermal Insulation (Industrial 
Buildings) Act, 1957, which came into operation on 
Ist January this year, restrict the use of combustible 
materials for thermal insulation unless they have 
Class | surfaces in accordance with B.S. 476 or are 
used in such a way as not to “enhance the risk of 
fires breaking out or spreading in the building” 
One way of using an insulating material which is 
restricted and not Class 1 and of complying with this 
requirement of the Regulations is to lay it on top of 
a metal deck, for then no combustible material is 
introduced into the building. 


Foamed Plastics 
A new type of insulating material are the foamed 
plastics which are available as slabs of various thick- 


ness. In their normal form these materials may be 
easily ignited and may produce burning drops. 
Although, on account of their low density, the 


amount of heat they evolve is small, such materials 
are a fire hazard since they might ignite adjacent 
combustible materials. The foamed plastics melt at 
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temperatures lower than those used in the Surface 
Spread of Flame Test and therefore they cannot be 
tested by this means, but their fire hazard can be 
evaluated by the Fire Propagation test mentioned 
above. As with other combustible materials, the 
foamed plastics can be impregnated with flame re- 
tardant salts, and tests on some types of treated slabs 
have shown that they can be regarded as equivalent 
to inherently Class | materials in the contribution 
they would be likely to make under given conditions 
to growth of fire in a building where they are used as 
internal linings. ‘Treated plastics, however, have the 
same drawback as certain other types of treated 
materials: that data are lacking on the durability of 
the treatments. 


Fire Resistance 

The properties of board and sheet materials which 
have been considered above are combustibility and 
flame retardance. ‘The term, fire resistance, should 
not be applied to materials, but only to a complete 
part of a structure. Boards used as internal linings 
can make a contribution to the fire resistance of the 
wall or ceiling of which they form part, although 
with most combustible boards without plaster finish 
this contribution is likely to be in the range 5-20 
minutes. Foamed plastics add nothing to the fire 
resistance of the structure to which they are fixed. 
It might be pointed out that a structure of non- 
combustible materials is not necessarily fire resisting: 
for example unprotected structural steel or thin con 
crete sections are unlikely to satisfy the requirements 
for the minimum period recognized of half an hour. 
Some types of non-combustible board are able to 
withstand direct exposure to fire conditions for 
periods up to four hours and can thus make a large 
contribution to the fire resistance of the structure of 
which they form part. 





Technical Developments 











NEW ALARM TRUNCHEON 


IGHT security patrols in a well-known firm of 

London jewellers are now being equipped with 

radio truncheons developed by the Rely-a-Bell 
Company. 

Details so far made available show that the 
truncheon is only a little larger than the normal 
type. When it is raised a miniature transmitter in- 
side automatically sends out a pulse which is picked 
up and relayed to the Rely-999 automatic gramo- 
phone, which in turn sends out the alarm call. 

The transmitter will work anywhere within the 
designed protected area. Walls or machinery do not 
give rise to any ‘flat-spots’ or dead areas within 
which the transmitter will not function. 

While the present invention is likely to be of con- 
siderable value to industrial policemen, a further 
probable development will adapt the truncheon to 
police and fire brigade summons. 
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CRIME PREVENTION BY 
PARENT-TEACHER 


ASSOCIATIONS 
Oxfordshire Juvenile Figures 


UVENILES are committing one in five of all 

indictable crimes in the country declared Mr. 

J. E. Bailey, Chief Constable of Oxfordshire, 
when he addressed the Oxfordshire Association of 
Parish Councils last month. 

In reporting an increase in juvenile crime he sug- 
gested there should be closer liaison between schools 
and the areas which they served. 

Juveniles committed 21 per cent of all indictable 
crimes detected in the county during 1958. In the 
previous year 17 per cent were committed by children 
under the age of 17. 

Over two-thirds of the 147 indictable offences com- 
mitted in 1958 were thefts. There were 81 summary 
offences, including 37 for wilful damage and six for 
buying intoxicating liquor. 

In 1957 there were 119 indictable offences, includ- 
ing 83 for theft. Nearly half the total of 55 summary 
offences involved wilful damage. 

A crime that had not been detected has most likely 
been committed by an adult, said the Chief Constable. 
“ T feel this is true, although I do not know positively, 
and on this basis juvenile crime is too high.” 

Mr. Bailey considered the old influence of religion 
with its reference to ‘ fire and brimstone ’ to reinforce 
a sense of sin. Children today, he said, had no shame 
and they did not think it was a dreadful thing to 
appear in the court. 

‘I am wondering if more cannot be done by in- 
tegrating more closely the school with the area in 
which it stands by the well-known method of parent- 
teacher associations, whereby parents can be en 
couraged to take a keener interest in the school life 
of their children so that it is reflected in children 
coming to school neater, tidier and happier.” 

Youth club leaders were also needed in the county. 
Clubs which had been formed had closed down be 
cause they could not find leaders. Members of the 
parish councils should seek out people who would 
form youth groups. 








“ Now that you mention it, I never saw him 
before, either!” 
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Comfort and ease for the motorist: safety for 

cashier. These as pec ts of the new method of trans- 

acting banking business are well illustrated in. this 

picture of the Princes Road, Liverpool, branch of the 

Westminster Bank. It was opened by the Lord 
Mayor of Liverpool. 


SECURITY FACTORS OF 
DRIVE-IN BANKING 


Cashier and Customer Protection 


HE competition to provide motorists with the 

first drive-in banking service, won by the West- 

minster Bank when its new branch was opened 
on 30th January at Princes Road, Liverpool, has 
begun a fresh development in bank security and 
crime prevention. 

Customers collecting or delivering cash can now 
make the whole journey without leaving their cars, 
thus helping to minimize the danger of a street 
attack 

Martins Bank will also be opening a similar drive 
in system early in March at Leicester when the 
Minister of Transport will perform the ceremony. 

A second security measure is the use of a duplexed 
armour-plate glass window to protect the cashier. At 
the centre of the base of the window is a_ bronze 
drawer, at the side of which are the microphone and 
loudspeaker of a two-way communication system. 
Che drawer can be operated only by the cashier who 
is also in touch with the manager’s room and the 
main banking office by internal telephone. 

Pads similar to those at traffic lights are used to 
warn the cashiers of the car’s approach. As the front 
wheels pass over the pad, a buzzer sounds for about 
four seconds in the bank and one of two indicators 
is illuminated. The light is extinguished by the 
passing of the rear wheels. 

Other offices of the Westminster and Martins are 
to be equipped with this service in due course. 
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VEHICLE OPERATED SIGNALS, 
LOUDSPEAKING SYSTEM AND 
INTERNAL COMMUNICATIONS 


Installed in the new 


Westminster Bank by 


YORKSHIRE TELEPHONE 
SYSTEMS LTD. 


| KING STREET, LEEDS, | 
Telephone: 33839 


Branches: 
LIVERPOOL MANCHESTER 
NEWCASTLE AND SHEFFIELD 


* 


also 
FIRE ALARMS AND WATCHMAN’S CLOCK SYSTEMS 














This picture was taken after 
bandits raided the premises of Garrard & Co. Ltd., 


Smash and Grab: 


the Crown Street, on 14th 
January. 

The thieves got away with gold and diamond rings, 
gold necklaces, and ear-rings. But, according to a 
spokesman of the firm, their value was not more than 
£500. It is the firm’s policy never to leave goods of 
great value in the window overnight. 

A 9-inch. hole was smashed in the window by a 
car wrench, it was reported, and the safety grille was 
then cut with wire cutters. The thieves left them 
behind. 


jewellers, in Regent 
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CRIME REVIEW 


One of the Big Five banks has again come into the news this month, 
though the raid reported below was at a village branch and involved 
only £500. The G.P.O. continues to attract country-wide attention both 


with losses from premises and the theft of vans. 


Other instances are 


given of daring robberies and of an attack on a juvenile carrying cash. 


LLOYDS BANK THEFT 
“Alarm Too Far Away” 


A branch of Lloyds Bank was 
raided on 2nd February and £500 
stolen. A man armed with a re- 
volver in one hand and a cosh in 
the other walked into the branch 
at Repton, Derbyshire, and said to 
the staff of two: “ Get back there. 
This is a hold-up.” He forced the 
cashier to put all the money he 
could see into a bag. 

The man tied the clerk and a 
guard with a clothes line, sealed 
their mouths with sticking plaster, 
and made them lie on the floor. 

The guard, aged 68, said after 
the raid: ‘The man_ walked 
casually into the bank and then 
produced a snub-nosed automatic 
and a cosh. I was too far away 
from the alarm bell to give any 
warning.” 

The cashier reported: “ The 
man told me he had been watch- 
ing us for weeks.” The money 
represented petty cash and money 
banked during the day. 


POST OFFICE RAIDS 
Lone Assistant Threatened 
An armed bandit who raided 
the village post office at West 
Wycombe, Bucks, on 17th January 
was foiled by the bravery of an 


18-year-old girl assistant. She 
screamed and _ snatched money 
from the counter when the man 


threatened her. 

The owner of the shop and his 
wife were out when the man 
walked in and drew a gun. The 
assistant was by herself and when 
she snatched the money away from 
the counter the man turned and 
ran. 


Gelignite Raid 

A safe at a Hounslow sub-post 
office was blown open with gelig- 
nite on 2nd February and £1,500 
was stolen. 

The raid was at Shackleton’s 
Cash Chemists, near Lampton 
Corner on the Great West Road. 
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Boxes containing chemist’s shop 
stock were stacked around the safe 
to muffle the noise of the ex- 
plosion. 


£2,000 Mail Bag Robbery 


A mail bag containing £2,000 in 
registered envelopes was stolen 
from a post office van at Lancaster 
on Mth February. The mail had 
been collected from sub-offices in 
the city and had called to pick up 
more mail at the Infymary when 
the theft took place. 

At Luton, on Ith February, a 
mail bag containing some 60 let- 
ters was stolen from a G.P.O. van 
which was collecting letters at 
Vauxhall Motors Ltd. 

The van had been parked in a 
private road at the factory when 
the bag was taken. It was not 
registered, 


Cash Taken from Boy 

A boy messenger, aged 16, was 
attacked and robbed of about 
£300 near Waterloo Station, Lon- 
don, on 2nd February. He was 
on his way from a nearby store of 
Montague Burton to the bank. 

The bandit snatched the en- 
velope in which the money was 
being carried. 


HOLD-UP DURING FILM 


A daring armed robbery took 
place at the Warner Brothers 
cinema, Leicester Square, London, 
on the evening of 15th February 
and it was reported that £1,700 
was stolen. 

The incident happened during 
the performance. Two men are 
said to have held up the staff office 
at pistol point while they were 
putting the day’s takings in the 
safe alongside the previous day’s 
money. Four other men are be- 
lieved to have been involved. The 
group apparently bought tickets 
and sat in different parts of the 
cinema. Then at a certain moment 
they moved to the office floor, car- 
ried out the hold-up and escaped. 


Safe Carried Off 


Three men broke into an Acton 
factory on 23rd January, attacked 
and tied up the watchman, and 
then carried off a heavy safe to 4 
waiting van. 

The gang forced their way into 
the works of Vactric Ltd., electrical 
appliance manufacturers, in Bru- 
nel Road. ‘The watchman, 55- 
year-old Mr. Edward Moulding, 
heard a suspicious noise and went 
to investigate. He found the men 
tampering with a safe in an office. 
There was a fight. Mr. Moulding 
was knocked down and bound and 


vaoVve 
gagged. 


Wages Stolen from Safe 


A safe-breaking gang stole about 
£2,500 from the offices of a Soho 
television advertising firm on 15th 
January. They broke open a safe 
in the office of T.V. Advertising 
Ltd. and stole the money which 
comprised wages to be paid out. 

The money was in ten-shilling 
and £1 notes. The gang forced 
the safe with a jemmy. 


£5,000 Jewel Raid 


Smash-and-grab_ thieves raided 
an antique jewellery shop’ in 
Norris Street, Haymarket, London, 
on 27th January and got away 
with antique rings valued at about 
£5,000. 

The proprietor of the shop re- 
ported that the men drove up in 
a car at 9.10 a.m. “One threw an 
iron bar about 2 ft. long, wrapped 
in brown paper, through the 
window. The men got away with 
four pads of rings. They were 
diamond, ruby, opal and sapphire. 
They had been collected over a 
period of 20 years and are prac- 
tically irreplaceable as far as I am 
concerned.” 


Keys From Trousers 


Jewellery and cash valued at 
about £2,000 were stolen from a 
safe at the Eastcote Arms, Harrow, 
on 27th January by an impudent 
act of thieving. 

While the licensee and several 
members of his staff were asleep. 


a thief entered their bedrooms 
and removed their trousers. Out- 
side the bedrooms, the _ thief 


searched the pockets and in the 
manager’s trousers found the keys 
for the office and safe. 
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UNIVERSITY BLAZE AT LIVERPOOL 


cost of the fire which de- 
stroyved a Liverpool University 
laboratory in Chatham Street on 
24th January is estimated at more 
than £20,000. The actual 
of the blaze is not yet known but 
is believed to be connected with 
containers of inflammable gas. 

Lhe laboratory, intended for the 
teaching of experimental physics, 


Lhe 


cause 


was one of 10 in a new block of 
buildings. At the time of the 
blaze, it was being used to store 


expensive hardwood furniture in- 
tended for buildings throughout 
the new block. 

When firemen arrived at mid- 
day flames were already shooting 
out 30 feet from the roof of the 
single-storey building and it was 
not long before the flat roof col- 
lapsed. Within a short time there 
was an explosion inside the build- 
ing—presumably of a cylinder of 
gas used for heating. 
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Firemen, under the command of 
Chief Officer T. Kelly, fought the 
flames with many jets of water 
from the Chatham Street side, and 
also from within a long corridor 
which joins all the laboratories 
together. 

An hour later the building had 
been completely destroved. Both 
inner and outer walls had been 
damaged and the interior was a 
mass of charred wreckage. 


Heavy Fire Claim 

The fire at the -Pressed Steel 
Company's factory at Cowley, 
Oxford, reported in our January 
issue, is likely to result in 
£1,000,000 insurance claims. 

In addition to the material 
damage in the trim shop—esti- 
mated at £250,000—there will be 
the claims by the company and the 
Rootes Group for loss of profits, 
which may total £800,000. 


Twisted girders lie over the debris 
of the Liverpool University 
building. 


Chemical Danger 

There was danger of a serious 
explosion during a fire which 
broke out at the works of the 
Nottingham Electro-Plating Co. 
Ltd. in North Sherwood Street, 
Nottingham, on 25th January. 

The danger was from a dozen 
vats containing altogether 60 gal- 
lons of chemicals which, warmed, 
could explode violently on con- 
tact with cold water. 

Firemen wearing breathing ap- 
paratus were careful to keep their 
hoses away from the chemicals. 

After nearly an hour the fire 
was confined to the ground and 
first floors, but machinery worth 
thousands of pounds was badly 
damaged. It was six hours before 
firemen were able to leave the 
scene. The cause of the outbreak 
is not known. 
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FACTORY DESTROYED 


Fire Proof Doors Prevent Extension 


Iwo hundred workers escaped but one man was killed after fire broke 


out on llth February at the Nottingham factory of Spray & 


dyers and finishers. 

It started in the basement and 
spread rapidly through the build 
ing with dense smoke and flame. 
A worker observed: “I was work- 
ing in the basement on a machine 
which does finishing work on a 
plastic material when there was an 
explosion and padding on top of 
the machine began to blaze. 

“We ran for the extinguishers, 
but the foam would not control 
the fire. Stacks of material caught 
alight and we had to run for it.” 

At the height of the fire house 
windows near were cracked and 
broken by the heat. Stocks of 
chemicals exploded, but workers 
managed to shut fireproof doors to 
a store of highly-inflammable ace- 
tone. 


Corridors Jammed 


and cor 
workers 


Office girls fainted, 
ridors were jammed as 
tried to escape. 

Chose on the upper floors were 
unable to get to the stairs. They 
punched their fists through win- 
dows for air; Some jumped and 
then placed builders’ ladders to 
the windows for workmates to 
escape. Others then jumped and 
were caught by fellow-workers. 

Another worker said: 
smoke filled the factory in 
half a minute, and we had no 
other warning. The corridors 
were choked with smoke, and we 
had to get out the best we could.” 

The factory was 100 years old. 

Workers jumped from windows, 
or slid down ladders. A number 
were taken to hospital with slight 
injuries. 


The 


about 


Nitro-cellulose Blaze 

Though fire which recently 
broke out at the factory of B.X. 
Plastics Ltd was rapidly exting- 
uished by the company’s fire bri- 
grade, under the chief officer, G. 
W. Tice, one man was killed and 
two others injured. The factory 
produces modern plastics and 
celluloid. Breathing apparatus had 
to be used in recovering the body 
of the dead man. 

The fire occurred in a depart- 
ment where nitro-cellulose is treat- 
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Burgass, 


ed to free it from acid. One of 
the drums containing the nitrated 
cotton linters was being emptied 
into a vat in which purifying takes 
place. When dry, the material is 
highly inflammable, but it is 
usually worked in such a damp 
state that it is not considered to 
be easily ignitable. 

At the inquest it was stated that 
the vat became a mass of flames 
and burning nitro-cellulose was 
spread around the department. 
This caused rapid fire spread 
along wooden platforms around 
the vats. 


Power House Fire 
Closes Plant 


\ power house serving the main 
cogging mill at the works of the 
Lanarkshire Steel Company, Ltd., 
Motherwell, was destroyed by fire 
on Sunday, 25th January, and 
1.500 men made workless. 

The power house was the nerve 
centre of the entire works. It fed 
the cogging mill through which 
every ton of production had to go. 
Che fire, therefore, stopped the 
entire plant. The three furnaces 
were tapped and then banked 
down, and the rolling mills came 
to a halt. 

The fire occurred about 4 a.m. 
in the two-storey building which 
housed generating equipment. The 
premises had been closed on Satur- 
day for the week-end. When units 
of the Motherwell brigade arrived, 
firemen had to wait until the 
electric current had been shut off 
at the main power house before 
they could tackle the blaze. By 
that time the roof was alight. 

Fire engines from Motherwell 
and Hamilton pumped hundreds 
of gallons of water into the build- 
ing. They prevented the flames 
from spreading to the production 
plant, but the roof and interior of 
the power house was destroyed. 

Technicians made a_ two-hour 
examination of the damage and 
then announced that there was no 
alternative to closing the plant. 

The Lanarkshire Steel Com- 
pany, a subsidiary of Colvilles 
Ltd., manufactures joists and other 


steel units mainly for the construc- 
tion industry. In full production 
it has a weekly output of 7,000 
ingot tons. 


STORE FIRE REHEARSAL 
On False Alarm 


Warnings given by automatic 
fire alarms, which had _ been 
touched off by water pressure 
built-up during the night in the 
sprinkler system, led to a rehearsal 
of precautions and action at the 
Birmingham store of Lewis's Ltd., 
on 10th February. 

Bells rang soon aiter 6 a.m. 
Night patrols made # tour of all 
floors and the city fire brigade 
were summoned by the private 
telephone linking the store direct 
to fire headquarters. 

Senior officials of the store were 


called from their beds and the 
police were also notified. 
An official of Lewis's said: 


“The alarm system does occasion- 
ally go off when water pressure 
builds up, but even if it does turn 
out to be an accident our fire 
safety procedure is always carried 
out to the strict letter.” 

Three engines, a turntable and 
wireless car were sent from fire 
headquarters. 

“Even though it turned out to 
be a false alarm, we proceeded on 
the assumption that once the bells 
had gone there was an actual fire,” 
a senior official of the fire brigade 
said later. 

“You cannot afford to take any 
chances with a building of that 
size and in that location.” 


PRIVATE FIRE BRIGADES 
Oxford College Attitude 


Mr. H. E. Smith, secretary and 
treasurer of the Oxford and Dis- 
trict Private Fire Brigades Associa- 
tion, has expressed disappointment 
at the lack of support from Uni- 
versity departments and colleges 
for the proposal to form fire fight- 
ing teams. 

As instructed at last year’s an- 
nual meeting, he had written to 
the heads of colleges and Univer- 
sity departments suggesting that 
they should form at least first-aid 
groups who would fight fires until 
the City Brigade arrived. Many 
colleges replied in a sympathetic 
manner but pointed out the diffi- 
culty of obtaining crews. 
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NEW STEPS AGAINST CRIME 


Parliamentary Anxiety 


EFERRING to the great concern evinced in the 

House at the continued increase in crime, the 

Home Secretary on 2nd February announced in 
the Commons a number of steps which the Govern- 
ment had taken or proposed to take to deal with the 
problem. These included: 

Publication of the White Paper, “ Penal Prac- 
tice in a Changing Society” (reviewed on page 
121). 

A comprehensive inquiry into the Probation Ser- 
vice by a Departmental Committee. 

Appointment of an inter-departmental Working 
Party to consider a proposed scheme for compensat- 
ing victims of crimes of violence. 

Appointment of a standing committee, presided 
over by Lord Justice Sellers, to consider whether 
revision was required in the criminal law on such 
matters as the Home Secretary might think fit to 
refer to it. 

Mr. Butler added that the organization of the 
criminal courts was already under examination by 
another inter-departmental committee under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Justice Streatfeild. 


Moral Mobilization 

The Home Secretary also stated, in a reference to 
the White Paper, that it could not be expected to 
deal with the deep-seated causes of crime, which 
were reached not so much by legislation or adminis- 
trative action, but by self-discipline, family respon- 
sibility and the influence and action of the Churches 
and other bodies which acted as a leaven within the 
community. He had invited the leaders of the 
Churches and representatives of the local authorities 
and bodies concerned with family life, education and 
welfare to meet him that morning and he hoped 
that the meeting would have stimulated thought and 
action which, quietly and unobtrusively perhaps, 
would mobilize the moral energies of the nation and 
build up its resistance to crime. 

Welcoming the announcement on behalf of the 
Opposition, Mr. Anthony Greenwood expressed the 
hope that the House would be given an early oppor- 
tunity of debating the subject. 

Mr. Grimond said there would be widespread ap- 
proval of the proposal to pay compensation to the 
victims of violence. 

The Home Secretary said they must know the re- 
sult of the inquiry before deciding the issue. 


Village Police or Motor Cycle Patrols 
That the modern mobile policeman on his motor 
cycle may be more effective than the old-fashioned 
“man on the beat ’’ was the view put forward in the 
House of Commons by Mr. David Renton, Joint 
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Under Secretary for the Home Deparument, when he 
replied to a plea raised on the adjournment by Mr. 
Donald Sumner, Member for Orpington, for the 
more efficient patrolling of that rapidly-growing dis- 
trict. Mr. Sumner’s complaint had been that, while 
the neighbourhood was covered by two police 
stations, it had not the undivided attention of any 
one. Most of the work was done by motor cycle 
patrols. ‘Ten years ago some of the outer villages 
were transferred from the Kent County Police to the 
Metropolitan and as a result they had now lost then 
“village policeman”. Instead they had motor cycle 
patrols—a very great mistake, in his view. 

“One would think,” added Mr. Sumner, “It was 
almost unnecessary to stress the importance of the 
village policeman and his part as a respected mem- 
ber of the local community and, in particular, his 
great value in the prevention of crime. I stress the 
word ‘prevention’. The motor cycle patrols can- 
not possibly compare in value. They do not have the 
knowledge of individuals or of the locality. They 
come from a far distance and their approach is 
heralded by the noise of a motor cycle. Their routes 
are known and they cannot possibly observe as can 
a man who is on his feet. To sum up they are both 
too distant and too impersonal.” 

There was a general feeling, said Mr. Sumner, that 
hooliganism and crime had multiplied considerably 
since the village policemen had been taken away. 

A decrease of more than 2,000 in the numbers of 
the Metropolitan Police since 1938 was referred to 
by Mr. Renton, when he came to reply, as the back- 
ground of Mr. Sumner’s complaint. ‘They had also 
to remember, he said, that police work was more 
complex these days when many more officers had to 
be diverted from beat and patrol work to special jobs 
and particular areas of crime. Then there was the 
burden placed on the police by the general increase 
in crime and an increase of traffic duties. Moreover, 
less cover could now be obtained from a given num- 
ber of policemen than could be got 20 years ago 
because of increased leave. The distribution of 
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police as between various parts of the Metropolitan 
Police District was a matter for the Commissioner 
in whom the Home Secretary had every confidence. 
The increase of crime in Orpington appeared to be 
no greater than in comparable areas. 

There had been some changes in the method of 
policing in recent years. Especially in St. Mary's 
Cray, strength had been brought up, an additional 
wireless car had been stationed in the neighbour 
hood, so that there was now a 24-hour cover by two 
cars and the section patrol system by constables in 
different places operating under a sergeant had been 
introduced. ‘The sergeant was in touch by wireless 
with police headquarters and could get in touch with 
other members of his team. That was considered 2 
better use of manpower and a more effective way of 
preventing crime than the old fixed beat system. As 
tu replacement of village police by policemen on 
motor cycles, this was a tendency now prevailing 
over a great part of rural England. Although he 
knew that in his own constituency the village police- 
man had always played an important part in village 
life when he had been there, it might well be that 
from the point of view of his being used effectively 
as a policeman, it was better to make him mobile. 
The best use of the constabulary in rural areas was 
often to put its policemen on motor cycles and to 
allow them to cover several villages. It was not a 
question of the man on the motor cycle being better 
than the man stationed in a village and patrolling on 
foot or on a bicycle. The point was that unless many 
police were given motor cycles and made to control 
large areas, some places would not see a policeman 
at all. In suburban areas that was even more true. 


a 


Scots Police Shortage 
In a written reply, Mr. Maclay has told Mr. Ernest 
Davies that at 3lst December, 1958, the authorized 
male establishment of the Scottish police forces was 


8,594, the strength 8,106 and the deficiency 488. For 
policewomen the comparable figures were 275, 248 


and 27. 


Skyscraper Fire Risks 

Sir A. Bossom asked the Minister of Housing and 
Local Government and Minister for Welsh Affairs, 
on 25th January, to what extent, in view of the fact 
that so many tall buildings were now being projected 
in Great Britain, his Department had drawn up ap- 
propriate regulations covering protection from fire, 
such as fire escapes, lifts, etc., which would apply in 
varying degrees to buildings over six storeys, 12 
storeys, and 20 storeys high, respectively, as was the 
case in the United States of America. 

Mr. H. Brooke, in a written answer, stated that 
section 60 of the Public Health Act, 1936, was the 
principal statutory provision governing means of 
escape from fire in high buildings. The section put 
responsibility on local authorities; it did not give 
him power to make regulations. As far as flats were 
concerned, however, Appendix C of the Department’s 
recent publication “Flats and Houses, 1958” gave 
guidance about means of escape in case of fire. 
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Gas Mains Danger 

Sir R. Cary asked the Paymaster-General on 26th 
January, if his attention had been drawn to the num- 
ber of cases reported in recent months whereby a 
faulty or broken gas pipe in the street had made 
possible a seepage of gas into adjoining property, 
thus endangering the lives of residents, often when 
asleep and unaware of the dangerous proximity of 
seeping gas. Sir R. Cary asked whether the Minister 
would refer the matter to the Gas Council. 

Sir I. Horobin, replying affirmatively, said the 
problem was under close examination by the Gas 
Council. Gas Boards had introduced surveys to locate 
potentially dangerous mains, and the Gas Council 
was carrying out a full-scale investigation to deter- 
mine the causes of mains fractures and the means of 
reducing them. 

Sir R. Cary suggested that the Minister should in- 
vite the Gas Council to exercise particular caution 
in areas in Lancashire which were always threatened 
with mining subsidence. He thought that stresses 
were set up in the earth which affected gas mains and 
gas pipes long before these stresses were indicated in 
the property above ground. 

Sir I. Horobin said that the trouble in this, as in 
some other matters, was that there was no complete 
unanimity among the experts. But the Gas Council 
was carrying out a most careful and urgent inquiry 
with a view to seeing that everything practicable was 
done to reduce fatalities. 

Mr. W. R. Williams referred to “ the many serious 
cases which have occurred in Manchester and adjacent 
districts recently where many residents are fortunate 
to be alive today because of these seepages ”’. 

When the subject was again raised on 2nd Febru- 
ary, Mr. Allaun asked the Minister when the reports 
could be expected from the Gas Council. He also 
asked whether, in view of the alarming number of 
deaths in Manchester, Salford and elsewhere re- 
cently, the Council would experiment with the 
addition of a harmless substance that would give a 
warning smell, as was already done in certain cities 
of the Continent. 

Mr. Reginald Maudling, who replied, was unable 
to give a date for the report because it was concerned 
with a very difficult technical matter. He gathered 
that the suggested experiment to make leaks detect- 
able had been considered and found to be imprac- 
ticable. 


Non-flammability Standards 
Replying in writing to Mrs. McLaughlin on 22nd 
January, the President of the Board of Trade, Sir 
David Eccles, said that the British Standards Institu- 
tion had now prepared the proposed standard for a 
high degree of flame-resistance, but they were still 
working on one for non-flammability. 


Awaiting Trial 
In a written reply to Dr. King, the Home Secretary 
stated that on 22nd January there were 1,293 persons 
in custody awaiting trial. Twenty-one had been in 
custody for three months and of these four had been 
in custody for over four months. 
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Help From “ Specials ” 

Mr. N. Pannell asked the Home Secretary on 5th 
February if, in view of the great increase in crime, 
he would take steps to encourage the recruitment of 
special constables. 

Mr. Renton, Joint Under-Secretary, who replied, 
said that the recruitment of special constables was 
primarily a matter for the individual force. But the 
Home Secretary had had recruiting films made which 
had been shown on television, and which were avail- 
able for showing in cinemas under local arrange- 


ments. Posters and leaflets were also produced 
centrally. 

The Minister had on several occasions made it 
clear that he attached great value to the work of 


the Special Constabulary; but it would be recognized 
that the task of dealing with the increase in crime 
must fall mainly on the regular police. 


Law and Order Costs £75,000,000 

Dame Irene Ward asked the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer on 5th February what was the estimated 
expenditure for 1958-59 over the whole field of the 
administration of justice. 

Mr. J. E. S. Simon, the Financial Secretary, replied 
that the net cost to the Exchequer in 1958-59 of 
magistrates’ courts, county courts, and the superior 
courts in England and Wales, and the corresponding 
Scottish courts, would be between £5 million and 
£54 million. 

Dame Irene Ward asked the Financial Secretary to 
add to that all the cost of the Home Office on the 
administration of the law, apart from the items he 
had dealt with, including prisons, prisoners, legal 
defence, covering a very wide field. 


Mr. Simon said that if Dame Irene wanted the 
figure covering the whole field of crime and the pre- 
vention of crime, the total net cost to the Exchequer 
on police, prisons, probation, approved schools and 
so forth as well as the courts was about £75 million. 


Probation 

The Home Secretary was asked by Mr. MacColl 
on 4th February, what estimate he had made of the 
probable increase in the number of young people 
likely to appear before the adult courts arising from 
the post-war bulge; and what steps he had taken to 
enlarge the establishment of probation officers to deal 
with it. 

Mr. Butler said that the population between the 
ages of 17 and 21 would increase by about 35 per 
cent by 1967; but he hoped there would not be a pro- 
portionate increase in the number of such persons 
coming before the adult courts. The efforts being 
made by the Probation Advisory and ‘Training Board 
to recruit as many suitable men and women as pos 
sible for training for probation work were meeting 
with a fa'r measure of success, and for the past fow 
vears there had been more students in training than 
ever before. 

Mr. A. Evans asked the Home Secretary the average 
case loads, respectively, of men and women probation 
officers in London whose case loads were not reduced 
because they were in part-time employment or who, 
for some other reason, did not carry full case loads. 

Mr. R. A. Butler estimated that on 3lst December. 
1958, the average case loads of the probation officers 
in the Metropolitan Magistrates’ Courts Area were: 
men 69.4, women 44.6. 





VAUXHALL TIGHTEN TRADE SECURITY 
Workers Warned on Careless Talk 


bring a new passenger model into 
the market requires an outlay for 
tools alone of £4,000,000 or more. 
careless 
petitors could hear details of our 
plans of new vehicles or improve- 
ments on existing ones. 


TEPS have been taken by 

Vauxhall Motors Ltd. of Luton 

to educate their employees 
about the dangers of allowing out- 
siders to obtain intelligence on 
new models. 

A booklet has been issued to 


rhrough 


pany would certainly discipline a 
worker if guilty of being stupid in 
this wav. 


Delinquency Conference 


Indications of the range of in 
terests concerned with the problem 
of crime prevention and the treat 
ment of young offenders were 
shown to the members of the con- 
ference called early this month at 


talk our com- 





22.000 workers called Careless Talk 
Costs Jobs. 

It states: “A chance remark in 
a club, pub, a barber shop, or at 
the garage or anywhere might be 
overheard by someone who will 
relay the information often em- 
bellished. Chance remarks can be- 
come ‘forest fire’ rumours over- 
night.” 

Workers are advised to be care- 
ful what they tell their wives, to 
keep all blueprints, letters and 
papers out of sight, and to be dis- 
creet when using the telephone. 

Explanations are given for these 
precautions. ‘For Vauxhall to 
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“If time allowed they might try 
to match our designs, our quality 
and our ideas. This has happened 
more than once and could happen 
again if our tongues wag when 
they shouldn't.” 

The booklet states that reports 
about new models caused many 
customers to delay in purchase. 
Sales slumped and endangered em- 
ployment. 

A Vauxhall spokesman declared: 
“Whether a worker would be 
sacked for talking outside the 
factory about new products de- 
pends on circumstances. 

“Tt could happen. The 


com.- 


the Home Office by Mr. R. A. 
Butler. 

Representatives attended from 
the Association of Chief Police 
Officers, the British Employers’ 
Federation, the Department of 
Criminology at Cambridge Uni- 
versity, the Trades Union Con- 
gress, the Magistrates’ Association, 
and the National Association of 
Probation Officers. 

There were also representatives 
of the different churches of the 
L.C.C. and Metropolitan Boroughs 
and of many educational and 
youth organisations. 
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Britain's Fresh Approach to Crime 


A “NEW PENAL PHILOSOPHY” 





Home Secretary Outlines His Plans 


ESIDES announcing new in- 

quiries into various aspects of 

crime, including the state of 
the probation service and need for 
revisions in the criminal law, the 
Home Secretary, Mr. R. A. Butler, 
laid before Parliament last month 
a White Paper entitled “ Penal 
Practice in a Changing Society ” 


In this study of the problem of 
crime a case is presented for 
further research, through, for ex- 
ample, an Institute of Crimin- 
ology, as a result of which a 
fundamental re-examination of 
penal philosophy may develop. 
Though proposals are made for 
readjustments in the treatment of 
young offenders and for increased 
after-prison care for adults, im- 
mediate legislation is not contem- 
plated though it is hoped the 
Paper will concentrate attention 
on the form legislation will ulti- 
mately take. 


Crowded Prisons 

The White Paper, in its intro- 
ductory sentences, describes as a 
disquieting feature of our society 
that, in the years since the war, 
rising standards in material pros- 
perity, education and social wel- 
fare had brought no decrease in 
the high rate of crime reached 
during the war: on the contrary, 
crime had increased and was still 
increasing, giving cause for grave 
concern. 

Even more disturbing was a 
startling increase in convictions of 
young men aged, roughly, from 16 
to 21. These men were responsible 
for more than their share of the 
increase in offences of violence; 
but the increased rate of crime at 
these ages extended to offences of 
all kinds. 

The increase in crime during 
the last two or three years has led 
to severe overcrowding in prisons 
and strained the resources of bor- 
stals, approved schools and the 
probation service. The approved 
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school population in January 
1956 was 6,800; it was now ap- 
proximately 7,800. The popula- 
tion of prisons and borstals at the 
beginning of 1956 was 21,000; now 
it was over 26,000. The borstal 
population rose from 2,800 at the 
beginning of 1956 to over 4,400 at 
the end of 1958, an increase of 57 
per cent. These increases did not, 
in the main, reflect any change in 


the sentencing practice of the 
courts. They were a direct result 


of the increase in the number of 
convictions and of the speed with 
which the increase had _ taken 
place. ‘The increase in crimes by 
women and girls had been very 
much less marked. 

Discussing weapons against 
crime, the White Paper declared 
that the first duty of the police 
was to prevent crime and the next 
tc be efficient in detecting crime. 
Although there were serious short- 
ages of police in a few areas, the 
total number of police officers in 
the country was greater than it 
had ever been, and the percentage 
of police to population was higher 
than it was before the war. Great 
attention had been given to im- 
proving methods of patrolling and 
generally to the deployment of 
police to the best effect and much 
progress had been made in the re- 
placement of policemen by civil- 
ians on duties for which the 
powers of a constable were not re- 
quired. 


Modern Crime 


The White Paper commented 
on the increase in the complexity 
of crimes as well as the ingenuity 
of criminals and of the means at 
their disposal. The facility and 
speed of modern communications 
had revolutionized the technique 
of crime and made the task of de- 
tection more difficult. Police 
methods and equipment had been 
improved to match these develop- 
ments. Individual forces had a 


much increased mobility. More 
and more cars and motor cycles 
were now equipped with wireless, 
making possible a swift concentra- 
tion of resources when necessary. 

The effectiveness of the whole 
police machine for dealing with 
crime had been greatly improved 
by the provision of a highly de- 
veloped system of inter-force com- 
munication. More efficient report- 
ing and recording methods had 
been adopted. The scientific re- 
sources available to the police had 
been steadily developed and police 
forces throughout the country now 
had at their disposal forensic 
science laboratories to assist in the 
investigation of crime and_ to 
undertake research into scientific 
methods of detection. 


Work of the Courts 


As to the criminal law, the 
White Paper expressed the view of 
the Government that the necessary 
means to punish and deter were 
generally provided by the sanc- 
tions at present available. ‘These 
sanctions were heavier than was 
often supposed. All the more 
serious crimes could be punished 
with life imprisonment. They in- 
cluded manslaughter, rape, rob- 
bery with violence, burglary and 
felonious wounding. Robbery 
without aggravation, some forms 
of housebreaking and many forms 
of larceny could be punished with 
14 years’ imprisonment, and some 
lesser formse of violence or dis- 
honesty with five years. Those 
types of murder which particu- 
larly struck at public order and 
from which potential offenders 
were most likely to be deterred 
were still punishable by death, 
and other types by life imprison- 
ment. Persistent offenders could 
be sentenced to preventive deten- 
tion for up to 14 years. The 
superior courts had in these strin- 
gent penalties ample powers to 
protect society and to inflict severe 
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Help From “ Specials ™ 
Pannell asked the Home Secretary on 5th 
February if, in view of the great increase in crime, 
he would take steps to encourage the recruitment of 
special constables. 
Mr. Renton, Joint Under-Secretary, who replied, 
said that the recruitment of special constables was 


Mr. N. 


primarily a matter for the individual force. But the 
Home Secretary had had recruiting films made which 
had been shown on television, and which were avail- 
able for showing in cinemas under local arrange 


ments. Posters and leaflets were also produced 
centrally. 
The Minister had on several occasions made it 


clear that he attached great value to the work of 
the Special Constabulary; but it would be recognized 
that the task of dealing with the increase in crime 
must fall mainly on the regular police. 


Law and Order Costs £75,000,000 


Dame Irene Ward asked the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer on 5th February what was the estimated 
expenditure for 1958-59 over the whole field of the 
administration of justice. 

Mr. J. E. S. Simon, the Financial Secretary, replied 
that the net cost to the Exchequer in 1958-59 of 
magistrates’ courts, county courts, and the superior 
courts in England and Wales, and the corresponding 
Scottish courts, would be between £5 million and 
£55 million. 

Dame Irene Ward asked the Financial Secretary to 
add to that all the cost of the Home Office on the 
administration of the law, apart from the items he 
had dealt with, including prisons, prisoners, legal 
defence, covering a very wide field. 





Mr. Simon said that if Dame Irene wanted the 
figure covering the whole field of crime and the pre- 
vention of crime, the total net cost to the Exchequer 
on police, prisons, probation, approved schools and 
so forth as well as the courts was about £75 million. 


Probation 


The Home Secretary was asked by Mr. MacColl 
on 4th February, what estimate he had made of the 
probable increase in the number of young people 
likely to appear before the adult courts arising from 
the post-war bulge; and what steps he had taken to 
enlarge the establishment of probation officers to deal 
with it. 

Mr. Butler said that the population between the 
ages of 17 and 21 would increase by about 35 per 
cent by 1967; but he hoped there would not be a pro- 
portionate increase in the number of such persons 
coming before the adult courts. The efforts being 
made by the Probation Advisory and Training Board 
to recruit as many suitable men and women as pos 
sible for training for probation work were meeting 
with a fa'r measure of success, and for the past fou 
vears there had been more students in training than 
ever before. 

Mr. A. Evans asked the Home Secretary the average 
case loads, respectively, of men and women probation 
officers in London whose case loads were not reduced 
because they were in part-time employment or who, 
for some other reason, did not carry full case loads. 

Mr. R. A. Butler estimated that on 31st December. 
1958, the average case loads of the probation officers 
in the Metropolitan Magistrates’ Courts Area were: 
men 69.4, women 44.6. 





VAUXHALL TIGHTEN TRADE SECURITY 
Workers Warned on Careless Talk 


TEPS have been taken by 


pany would certainly discipline a 
worker if guilty of being stupid in 
this wav.” 


Vauxhall Motors Ltd. of Luton 

to educate their employees 
about the dangers of allowing out- 
siders to obtain intelligence on 
new models. 

A booklet has been issued to 
22.000 workers called Careless Talk 
Costs Jobs. 

It states: “A chance remark in 
a club, pub, a barber shop, or at 
the garage or anywhere might be 
overheard by someone who will 
relay the information often em- 
bellished. Chance remarks can be- 
come ‘forest fire” rumours over- 
night.” 

Workers are advised to be care- 
ful what they tell their wives, to 
keep all blueprints, letters and 
papers out of sight, and to be dis- 
creet when using the telephone. 

Explanations are given for these 
precautions. “For Vauxhall to 
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bring a new passenger model into 
the market requires an outlay for 
tools alone of £4,000,000 or more. 
Through careless talk our com- 
petitors could hear details of our 
plans of new vehicles or improve- 
ments on existing ones. 

“If time allowed they might try 
to match our designs, our quality 
and our ideas. This has happened 
more than once and could happen 
again if our tongues wag when 
they shouldn't.” 

The booklet states that reports 
about new models caused many 
customers to delay in_ purchase. 
Sales slumped and endangered em- 
ployment. 

A Vauxhall spokesman declared: 
“Whether a worker would be 
sacked for talking outside the 
factory about new products de- 
pends on circumstances. 

“Tt could happen. The 


com- 


Delinquency Conference 


Indications of the range of in 
terests concerned with the problem 
of crime prevention and the treat- 
ment of young offenders were 
shown to the members of the con- 
ference called early this month at 


the Home Office by Mr. R. A. 
Sutler. 
Representatives attended from 


of Chief Police 
Officers, the British Employers’ 
Federation, the Department of 
Criminology at Cambridge Uni- 
versity, the Trades Union Con- 
gress, the Magistrates’ Association, 
and the National Association of 
Probation Officers. 

There were also representatives 
of the different churches of the 
L.C.C. and Metropolitan Boroughs 
and of many educational and 
youth organisations. 


the Association 
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Britain’s Fresh Approach to Crime 


A “NEW PENAL PHILOSOPHY” 





Home Secretary Outlines His Plans 


ESIDES announcing new  in- 

quiries into various aspects of 

crime, including the state of 
the probation service and need for 
revisions in the criminal law, the 
Home Secretary, Mr. R. A. Butler, 
laid before Parliament last month 
a White Paper entitled “ Penal 
Practice in a Changing Society ” 

In this study of the problem of 
crime a case is presented for 
further research, through, for ex- 
ample, an Institute of Crimin- 
ology, as a result of which a 
tundamental re-examination of 
penal philosophy may develop. 
Though proposals are made for 
readjustments in the treatment of 
young offenders and for increased 
after-prison care for adults, im- 
mediate legislation is not contem- 
plated though it is hoped the 
Paper will concentrate attention 
on the form legislation will ulti- 
mately take. 


Crowded Prisons 

The White Paper, in its intro- 
ductory sentences, describes as a 
disquieting feature of our society 
that, in the years since the war, 
rising standards in material pros- 
perity, education and social wel- 
fare had brought no decrease in 
the high rate of crime reached 
during the war: on the contrary, 
crime had increased and was still 
increasing, giving cause for grave 
concern. 

Even more disturbing was a 
startling increase in convictions of 
young men aged, roughly, from 16 
to 21. These men were responsible 
for more than their share of the 
increase in offences of violence; 
but the increased rate of crime at 
these ages extended to offences of 
all kinds. 

The increase in crime during 
the last two or three years has led 
to severe overcrowding in prisons 
and strained the resources of bor- 
stals, approved schools and_ the 
probation service. The approved 
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school population in January 
1956 was 6,800; it was now ap- 
proximately 7,800. The popula- 
tion, of prisons and borstals at the 
beginning of 1956 was 21,000; now 
it was over 26,000. The borstal 
population rose from 2,800 at the 
beginning of 1956 to over 4,400 at 
the end of 1958, an increase of 57 
per cent. These increases did not, 
in the main, reflect any change in 
the sentencing practice of the 
courts. They were a direct result 
of the increase in the number of 
convictions and of the speed with 
which the increase had _ taken 
place. ‘The increase in crimes by 
women and girls had been very 
much less marked. 

Discussing weapons against 
crime, the White Paper declared 
that the first duty of the police 
was to prevent crime and the next 
tc be efficient in detecting crime. 
Although there were serious short- 
ages of police in a few areas, the 
total number of police officers in 
the country was greater than it 
had ever been, and the percentage 
of police to population was higher 
than it was before the war. Great 
attention had been given to im- 
proving methods of patrolling and 
generally to the deployment of 
police to the best effect and much 
progress had been made in the re- 
placement of policemen by civil- 
lans on duties for which the 
powers of a constable were not re- 
quired. 


Modern Crime 


The White Paper commented 
on the increase in the complexity 
of crimes as well as the ingenuity 
of criminals and of the means at 
their disposal. The facility and 
speed of modern communications 
had revolutionized the technique 
of crime and made the task of de- 
tection more difficult. Police 
methods and equipment had been 
improved to match these develop- 
ments. Individual forces had a 


much increased mobility. More 
and more cars and motor cycles 
were now equipped with wireless, 
making possible a swift concentra- 
tion of resources when necessary. 

The effectiveness of the whole 
police machine for dealing with 
crime had been greatly improved 
by the provision of a highly de- 
veloped system of inter-force com- 
munication. More efficient report- 
ing and recording methods had 
been adopted. The scientific re- 
sources available to the police had 
been steadily developed and police 
forces throughout the country now 
had at their disposal forensic 
science laboratories to assist in the 
investigation of crime and_ to 
undertake research into scientific 
methods of detection. 


Work of the Courts 


As to the criminal law, the 
White Paper expressed the view of 
the Government that the necessary 
means to punish and deter were 
generally provided by the sanc- 
tions at present available. These 
sanctions were heavier than was 
often supposed. All the more 
serious crimes could be punished 
with life imprisonment. They in- 
cluded manslaughter, rape, rob- 
bery with violence, burglary and 
felonious wounding. Robbery 
without aggravation, some forms 
of housebreaking and many forms 
of larceny could be punished with 
14 years’ imprisonment, and some 
lesser forms of violence or dis- 
honesty with five years. Those 
types of murder which particu- 
larly struck at public order and 
from which potential offenders 
were most likely to be deterred 
were still punishable by death, 
and other types by life imprison- 
ment. Persistent offenders could 
be sentenced to preventive deten- 
tion for up to 14 years. The 
superior courts had in these strin- 
gent penalties ample powers to 
protect society and to inflict severe 
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punishment where 
was a primary object. 

Che growth of crime had added 
greatly to the work of the criminal 
courts, and had brought problems 
of jurisdiction and organization 
which need to be examined. It 
had also brought a corresponding 
increase in the number of persons 
who remained in custody for a 
considerable period before being 
brought to trial. In view of the 
importance of speedy trial, this 
was a matter of concern. 


punishment 


New Legal Committees 

The White Paper referred to 
the appointment by the Home 
Secretary and the Lord Chancellor 
of a committee, under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Justice Streatfeild, 
to review the present arrange- 
ments in Seen and Wales for 
bringing to trial persons charged 
with criminal offences, and _ for 

roviding the courts with the in- 
Sccuneniion necessary to enable 
them to select the most appro- 
priate treatment for offenders. 

It added that, in order that 
those deserving punishment 
should not escape owing to defects 
in the criminal law, a Standing 
Committee on Criminal Law Re- 
vision was being appointed under 
the chairmanship of Lord Justice 
Sellers, to be known as_ the 
Criminal Law Revision Commit- 
tee to examine such aspects of the 
criminal law as the Home Secre- 
tary might from time to time refer 
to the Committee and to consider 
whether the law required revision. 
The first major subject to be re- 
ferred to the Committee was the 
law of larceny and kindred forms 
of fraud, which had long been re- 
cognized to be in need of reform. 

Study of Crime 

Discussing other “lines of de- 
fence” against crime, the White 
Paper went on to examine the 
treatment of criminals. 

Delinquency, it stated, could 
not be dealt with effectively with- 
out more knowledge of its causes 
and a more accurate measurement 
than we had at present of the suc- 
cess of the various forms of treat- 
ment. It was now widely recog- 
nized that in this field research 
was as essential as in the fields of 
science and technology. And re- 
search was not necessarily best 
conducted by official agencies. The 
work that was being done and 
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planned was being shared between 
academic and _ official agencies 
working closely together. The 
Home Office had taken a lead and 
had set up a Research Unit and 
assisted from its vote research 
work being done elsewhere. 
University Research 

Oxford, Cambridge and London 
Universities and the Tavistock In- 
stitute of Human Relations were, 
or had recently been, engaged, 
with Home Office support, in the 
study of particular forms of treat- 
ment, induling probation, prison, 
detention centres, and attendance 
centres, and of the psychological 
and sociological processes that 
took place when groups of men 
were brought together under 
prison conditions. A _ large-scale 
study of crimes of violence against 
the person in London was being 
made by Cambridge University. 
Several other Universities were en- 
gaged in independent research on 
delinquency, criminal law and the 
treatment of offenders. 

There was not at present any 
agency outside the Home Office 
which could keep the whole prob- 
lem under constant and critical 
survey, keep track of what was 
being done and serve as a focus of 
constructive thinking about delin- 
quency in all its aspects. For this 
reason special importance _at- 
tached to the indication given by 
Cambridge University that it was 
prepared, if the necessary funds 
could be made available, to con- 
sider the establishment of an in 
stitute of criminology. It would 
teach criminology, especially on 
the post-graduate level; and it 
would undertake and encourage 
research on the highest academic 
standard. It would therefore not 
only itself contribute to our know- 
ledge of criminology; it would 
help to produce the teachers of 
that subject, and the highly quali- 
fied research workers, who were at 
present so scarce. 

Compensating Victims 

Remarking that existing penal 
methods had of necessity been de- 
veloped piecemeal and empirically 
in response to experience and to 
the pressure of current problems, 
the White Paper observed that we 
needed periodically to consider 
whether existing methods were the 
best that could be devised for deal- 
ing with crime in the context of 


society as it was at a given time. 

A fundamental re-examination 
of penal methods, based on studies 
of the causes of crime, or rather of 
the factors which fostered or in- 
hibited crime, and supported by a 
reliable assessment of the results 
achieved by existing methods, 
could be a landmark in penal his- 
tory and illumine the course 
ahead for a generation. 

The basis of early law was per- 
sonal reparation by the offender 
to the victim, a concept of which 
modern criminal law had almost 
completely lost sight. The assump- 
tion that the claims of the victim 
were sufficiently satisfied if the 
offender was punished by society 
became less persuasive as society in 
its dealings with offenders increas- 
ingly emphasized the reformative 
aspects of punishment. Indeed in 
the public mind the interests of 
the offender might not _ infre- 
quently seem to be placed before 
those of his victim. 

This was certainly not the cor- 
rect emphasis, declared the White 
Paper. It might well be that our 
penal system would not only pro- 
vide a more effective deterrent to 
crime, but would also find a 
greater moral value, if the concept 
of personal reparation to the vic- 
tim were added to the concepts of 
deterrence by punishment and of 
reform by training. It was also 
possible to hold that the redemp- 
tive value of punishment to the 
individual offender would be 
greater if it were made to include 
a realization of the injury he had 
done to his victim as well as to the 
order of society, and the need to 
make personal reparation for that 
injury. 

Latterly the view had been put 
forward that the obligation to the 
victim rested primarily on the 
society which had failed to pro- 
tect him against crime and could 
alone effectively compensate him. 
It was this view which led the late 
Miss Margery Fry to propose a 
scheme for the payment of com- 
pensation to those who suffered 
personal violence. This proposal 
presented many practical difficul- 
ties. Nevertheless the Government 
had decided to set up an official 
working party to examine the pro- 
posal in detail and see whether, if 
the principle were accepted, a 
workable scheme could be devised. 


(Continued on page 126) 
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CONSTABLES SENTENCED IN 'TWO CASES 
* Shortage of Money ” 


WO young police constables 

who broke into a New South- 

gate butcher’s store whilst on 
motor-cycle duty in North Lon- 
don, and stole turkey, chicken and 
york for Christmas were each 
jailed for six months at Middlesex 
Sessions on 5th February. 

The chairman, the Hon. Ewen 
Montagu, Q.C., said: “You have 
let down your comrades in the 
Force from the high standard the 
public expects.” 

It was said for the prosecution 
that a woman who lived near the 
shop heard a noise at three o'clock 
in the morning and saw two police 
officers in uniform walking to 
their motor cycles from the store 
and carrying what looked like 
turkeys. She thought they were 
on duty investigating an offence. 

When a check was made at New 
Southgate police station it was 
found that the two defendants, 
Raymond Herbert Logan, aged 26, 
and Derek John Wray, aged 27, 
were the only officers on motor- 
cycle duty in the locality that 
night. Senior officers who went to 
Wray’s home found the chicken 
and pork in His ‘fridge, and at 
Logan's home he produced the 
turkey. 

Logan made a statement in 
which he said: “We must have 
been mad. I suppose it was short- 
age of money. We had guests com- 
ing for Christmas,” and described 
how Wray had opened the store 
with a spanner. Wray made a 
similar statement, also attributing 
the offence to a shortage of money 
owing to hire-purchase commit- 
ments. 


Fined for Camera Thefts 


Three policemen admitted at 
Old Street, London, court this 
month, that they stole cameras 
from a shop in Whitechapel High 
Street after it had been broken 
into. 

Mr. Oliver Nugent, prosecuting, 
said they were among policemen 
sent to make inquiries after the 
raid at the shop. 

Anthony James Barker, 24, of 
Downs Road, Hackney, was fined 
£40 or two months in jail. Brian 
Edward Reeves, 21, and Dennis 
Anthony Jarrett, 20, both of Com- 
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mercial Street, Whitechapel, were 
each fined £25 or a month’s im- 
prisonment. ‘They were given a 
fortnight to pay. 


Shoplifting Fine 

A bank clerk earning £12 a 
week, employed at Lewis’s store, 
was fined £20 at Birmingham this 
month for shoplifting. 

Donald Augustus Lewis (aged 
27), of Flat Eight, Warwick House, 
Church Road, Erdington, admit- 
ted the theft of nine plastic collars 
and a tie from the store between 
tth-] 1th February. 

He also asked the magistrates to 
take into consideration the theft 
of five Italian vases, a barometer, 
four ties, two pairs of socks, a 
pair of shoes, a waistcoat, a pair 
of gloves and a scarf between 
December 1957 and February this 
vear. 

Detective Constable John Lamb 
said that a supervisor saw Lewis 
taking the collars from a counter 
at the store. When he was stopped 
he was wearing a waistcoat, a pair 
of gloves and a scarf which he ad- 
mitted taking during the past 12 
months. 

Lewis told the magistrates: “I 
am very, very sorry for all the in- 
convenience and trouble I have 
caused.” 


“INSIDE INFORMATION” 
Romford Council Theft 


Three men were sentenced to 
five years’ imprisonment on IIth 
February at Essex Assizes, Chelms- 
ford, for a £2,000 hold-up which 
was described by the prosecution 
as a carefully planned highway 
robbery. 

Mr. Justice Finnemore said that 
the hold-up was carried out with 
the precision almost of a military 
operation. 

Richard Ronald Reynolds, aged 
22, labourer, Robert Walter Reed, 
aged 26, Romford Council chauf- 
feur, and Louis Frederick Easle, 
aged 26, driver, pleaded Guilty to 
robbing two Romford Council 
cashiers, Mr. J. C. L. Carey and 
and Mr. L. R. Welton, of three 
wallets, 80 cheques, a money 
order, a number of postal orders, 
and £2,073 cash, on 12th Decem- 
ber. 


Iu the Courts 


Easle also admitted taking away 
a car at Westminster the previous 
day. His plea of Not Guilty to 
stealing the car was accepted. Rey- 
nolds and John Robert Goring, 
aged 30, florist, pleaded Guilty to 
breaking and entering the factory 
of Combined Radio and Televi- 
sion Service Ltd., Romford, and 
stealing 65 portable radios and a 
“ handygram ”’. 

Mr. Geoffrey Leach for the pro- 
secution said that Reed had “ in- 
side information’ about the tak- 
ing of money from the council’s 
premises to the bank. As the 
cashiers’ car, driven by Reed, was 
about to turn from Junction Road 
into Kingston Road, one of the 
cashiers saw Reed flash his lights. 
Then the stolen car cut across the 
council car and the men jumped 
out. 

One man with a gun demanded 
a money wallet. Another went to 
the back of the car and took two 
wallets. The bandits were masked. 
They drove off in their own car, 
leaving Reed, who posed as an in- 
nocent man, with the cashiers. 

Reed later told the police: “ All 
right, it was a put-up job.” He 
also said: “I am not going to 
name anybody, otherwise those 
East End blokes would cut my 
throat.” 

Three of the men concerned 
were arrested in little more than 
24 hours. Two others had not yet 
been brought to justice. About 
half the money, £1,006, had been 
recovered. 


Assistants Commended 

Six women employed at sub- 
post offices in East London were 
commended by Judge Block at the 
Old Bailey on 28th January for 
bravery when faced by bandits. 

The judge declared: “I should 
like to express my unbounded ad- 
miration for the gallantry with 
which you faced these thugs. It 
does one good to think about it. 
I congratulate you. Thank you 
very much.” 

Admitting that he had raided 
seven sub-post offices and stolen 
property worth about £970, 
Leonard Frank Andrews, aged 30, 
labourer, of no fixed address, was 
jailed for 18 months. 
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POLICE 


ASSOCIATION 


Clarifying Terms of 
Membership 


EMBERSHIP of the Midland Regional Branch 

of the Association and of the Country Section 

now numbers over 400, and is growing steadily 
each month. 

The chairman, Mr. D. V. Young, has gathered the 
impression from correspondence addressed to him 
recently that it is thought in some quarters that 
membership of the association is only available and 
of benefit to Chief Security Officers and their deputies. 
It is most important that this misunderstanding 
should be corrected. It is therefore repeated that 
the Industrial Police Association is a_ professional 
body and that membership is open to all members 
of the profession, irrespective of what rank or posi- 
tion they may hold. 

The Security Gazetle is glad to make it clear that 
ordinary membership of the association is open to 
ALL serving members of an industrial police orga- 
nization employed in a whole- or part-time capacity 
by an industrial or commercial establishment, Gov- 
ernment department, nationalized industry, or public 
utility body. 


First Social Evening 

The programme of social events, intended partly 
to bring together members from many different firms, 
was very successfully launched on Thursday, 22nd 
January. Organized by the Midland Regional 
Branch, a social evening was held at the B.S.A. Old 
Club House, Golden Hillock Road, Small Heath, 
Birmingham. In spite of the appalling weather 
conditions of thick fog and ice-bound roads which 
prevailed on this evening, some 60 members brave: 
the elements to attend. 

The evening’s programme was quite informal. 
Members mixed freely and joined together in games 
of snooker, billiards, darts, table tennis and cards. 
Refreshments were available and the convivial 
atmosphere which marked the gathering of members 
was suitably encouraged by a background of soft 
Caribbean music. 

Arrangements are being made to make these meet- 
ings a regular event for members, and it is hoped to 
announce the dates of future proceedings very shortly. 
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Appointment of Honorary Solicitor 


The Regional Council of No. 9 Midland Branch 
of the Industrial Police Association announces with 
pleasure that Mr. M. P. Pugh, D.S.O., M.C., of Hous- 
mans, Fockbury, Bromsgrove, has kindly accepted the 
appointment of Honorary Solicitor to the association. 

Mr. Pugh, who saw distinguished service in the 
First World War, was awarded the D.S.O. and M.C. 
while serving with the Royal Berkshire Regiment. 
He was admitted a solicitor in 1920 and, after a short 
period of private practice, joined the staff of the 
Director of Public Prosecutions. In 1924 Mr. Pugh 
was appointed Prosecuting Solicitor for the City of 
Birmingham, and he served the city in this capacity 
for 34 years until he retired in October of last year. 

During his term of office, Mr. Pugh became well 
known to, and deeply respected by, police officers 
from all parts of the Midlands, and his appointment 
as Honorary Solicitor to the Industrial Police Asso- 
ciation will undoubtedly bring encouragement and 
inspiration to all members, particularly to those who 
have been privileged to know him in the past. 


Mr. M. P. Pugh 





Officials and Council 

Readers may wish to have the names, for reference, 
of the Midland Regional Branch’s officials and 
council members whose election was reported in the 
January issue of the Security Gazette. ‘They are as 
follows: 

Chairman: Mr. D. V. Young, M.B.E., 20 Wycombe 
Road, Hall Green, Birmingham, 20 (The Birming- 
ham Small Arms Co. Ltd.). 

Hon. Secretary: Mr. J]. Brown (Morris Motors Ltd . 
Tractor and Transmissions Branch). 

Hon. Treasurer: Mr. T. G. Sanders (I.C.I. Ltd., 
Metals Division). 

Members of Council: Messrs. H. Gardner (The 
Rover Co. Ltd.); R. M. Stringer (I.C.I. Ltd., Metals 
Division); H. S$. Worden (Cincinnatti Milling 
Machines Ltd.); and J. Fisher (B.S.A. Tools Ltd.). 
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SECURITY FAULTS AMONG FIRMS 


Analysis of 500 Concerns 


USEFUL analysis of industrial security faults of 
value to works managements and industrial 
policemen is provided by the report for 1958 of 
Factory Guards System Ltd. During the year 20 of 
its patrolmen, operating in about 500 firms, reported 
32,000 faults. 
By far the most common fault was leaving electric 
lights on or off, as the case might be. This accounted 
for 7,500 incidents. 


Possible Crime Chances 
Opportunities for criminal activities were repre- 
sented by: 

4,100 doors or gates left unlocked; 
2,300 windows left open; 
3,500 persons required to be identified; 

435 unauthorized persons ejected; 

58 burglars caught. 


Fire Hazards 

The incidence of fire risks is shown in the firm's re- 
turns of: 

3,200 cases of heating apparatus left switched on; 

161 faulty fire appliance observed; 
81 small fires extinguished. 

Each of the above items was a security danger and 
could have led to serious consequences. 

Factory Guards System Ltd. is a branch of a 
Swedish company now 50 years old, with some 22,000 
patrolmen. Thg branch was established in the United 
Kingdom about 10 years ago. 





Dunlop Director Robbed 

Jewellery and furs worth about £3,000 were stolen 
on 17th February from the home of Mr. Anthony R. 
M. Geddes, managing director of the Dunlop Rubber 
Company, at Wilton Crescent, Belgravia, London. 

Mr. Geddes said after the theft that he discovered 
it when-he returned home from work in the evening. 

It is believed that the thieves used a skeleton key. 


(EPA. News—cont.) 
Obituary 


The chairman and Council of the No. 9 Regional 
Branch record with sincere regret the deaths of the 
following members of the Association. Letters ex- 
pressing the deep sympathy of the Council and mem- 
bers have been sent to the relatives: 

Thomas Judge, aged 54, who was employed at 
the Witton factory of the General Electric Co. as a 
Works Policeman. Mr. Judge, who had served in 
the industrial police profession for four years, died 
on 5th December, 1958. 

S. A. L. Smith, aged 44; died on 9th February. 
Mr. Smith was employed at the Redditch factory of 
the B.S.A. Co. Ltd., as a Works Policeman, and had 
been in the profession for two years. 
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A “New Penal Philosophy’ 


(Continued from page 122) 


The Young 

After noting that the working 
of the law dealing with juvenile 
delinquents was already being ex- 
amined by a committee approved 
in 1956, the White Paper reviewed 
the results of modern legislation 
to reduce, and eventually to 
abolish, imprisonment for young 
persons. It stated that, when the 
Secretary of State was satisfied that 
adequate alternatives to imprison- 
ment were available to magi 
strates’ courts, the imprisonment 
by such courts of persons under 
the age of 21 might be prohibited 
by Order in Council. 

Since over 1,000 young men 
under 21 were still sentenced to 
imprisonment every year, it had 
been necessary to develop a separ- 
ate system for dealing with them 
within the prison system. 


Prison as a Deterrent 

Though recording steady pro- 
gress in the prison system, the 
White Paper posed the legitimate 
question: how far are the prisons 
effective in their declared pur- 
pose? 

A second question was also very 
pertinent at a time when crime is 
increasing: whether more humane 
and constructive methods of treat- 
ment may have been applied at 
the expense of the deterrent effect 
of imprisonment. 

There was at least no evidence 
that fear of imprisonment in itself 
had any less effect than in the past 
on those who had not yet been in 


prison. As for those who had al- 
ready served a first sentence, it 
must be noted that the great 


majority did not in fact return to 
prison. For those who did return, 
there was no reason to believe that 
an increasingly repressive régime 
would have a better effect. 

Of some 15,000 men now serv- 
ing sentences of imprisonment, 
only about 4,000 (of whom over 
3,000 are serving first sentences) 
are in central or regional or open 
prisons. The remainder are in the 
local prisons. These prisons, hold- 
ing more prisoners than they had 
ever held before, now had to house 
some 6,000 men sleeping three in 
a single cell. Moreover, they were 
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in themselves quite unfitted to 
modern conceptions of penal treat- 
ment, built as they were 100 years 
or more ago to serve the purposes 
of solitary confinement, treadmill 
hard labour and brutal repression. 
“They stand as a monumental 
denial of the principles to which 
we are committed,” stated the 
White Paper. 

Apart from the gross overcrowd- 
ing of a verv mixed population in 
unsuitable buildings, a serious dis- 
advantage from which the local 
prisons suffered was shortage of 
work. Nothing was more demoral- 
ising than idleness in an_ over- 
crowded prison. 


Working for Examinations 

It will be necessary, stated the 
White Paper, to build many more 
workshops in the local prisons to 
provide both for the increased 
population and for a better class 
of industry. Increasingly, as the 
training purpose of local prisons 
is emphasized, more work of real 
industrial training value will be 
needed. The Prison Commis- 
sioners will make every effort to 
obtain more work from outside 
employers, to be done both inside 
al outside prisons. They will 
also continue to develop  voca- 
tional training courses in skilled 
trades designed to enable the 
trainees to take the examinations 
of the City and Guilds of London 
and other recognized examining 
bodies. At a recent date there 
were in the various prisons 73 
classes covering 25 different trades. 
The standard of training was such 
that in a year over 350 men were 
able to enter the external examin- 
ations, with over 70 per cent 
passes and 30 distinctions or 
credits. The introduction of more 
such trades in the central and 
training prisons will allow trades 
of secondary training value to pass 
to the local prisons. 

“The solution of the problems 
of work in prisons,” states the 
White Paper, “does not rest with 
the administration alone. Indeed, 
they will never be solved until 
society as a whole accepts that 
prisons do not work in an econ- 
omic vacuum, and that prisoners 
are members of the working com- 
munity, temporarily segregated, 
and not economic outcasts.” 





Preventive Detention Doubts 

Research is already being con- 
ducted by the Research Unit into 
the use of preventive detention, 
which it is hoped will throw con- 
siderable light both on the use 
made by the courts of this form of 
treatment and on_ the _ results 
which it has achieved. When the 
research has been completed it 
will be necessary, said the White 
Paper, to give very careful con- 
sideration to the whole concept of 
preventive detention and, should 
it be felt right to maintain it, to 
the detailed provisions under 
which it is carried out. It has 
been suggested, for example, that 
more people who are still rela- 
tively young have been sentenced 
to preventive detention than was 
originally contemplated; and that 
others, though they have long 
criminal records, have not been 
guilty of offences of the more 
serious kind. It may be necessary to 
reconsider both the age at which 
a prisoner should become liable 
to preventive detention and _ his 
criminal record. 


Future Building 
Minimum building plans advo- 


cated by the White Paper in- 
cluded: 
Present Programme: Two 
security prisons each for 300 
men (one completed), a_ psy- 


chiatric prison hospital, a re- 
mand and observation centre, 
three secure borstals each for up 
to 200 boys, a secure borstal for 
96 girls, four open borstals for 
350 boys, six detention centres 
for boys (four completed), 1,000 


new houses and modernization 
of 625 houses. 
Future Programme: Security 


prisons to accommodate at least 
1,800 long-sentence men, a 
security prison for dangerous 
long-sentence prisoners, accom- 
modation for women in place of 
Holloway, remand and observa- 
tion centres sufficient for all un- 
tried prisoners and convicted 
prisoners requiring observation, 
six detention centres, additional 
borstals, open and closed, recon- 
struction of local prisons, recon- 


struction of Dartmoor, 2,000 
new houses. 
All this, it was stated, would 


cost a great deal of money and, 
though urgent, would take some 
time. 
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“NO SENSE OF 
SECURITY ” 


With this title, the Daily Ex- 
press found fault with the Army’s 
attitude to security in its issue of 


6th February. The paper com- 
mented : 
“Throughout the world the 


British Army does a splendid job, 
often under the most difficult con- 
ditions. Here at home, however, 
things are not always so_ well 
organized. 

“At Kandahar Barracks, in 
Hampshire, a handful of raiders 
break in and get away with sten 
guns, pistols, and bayonets. The 
barracks were as easy to get into 
as a holiday camp. 

“ At the same time the Army de- 


votes a great deal of time and 
attention to rock 'n’ roll Rifleman 
Terry Dene. Considerable 


‘security precautions’ are taken 
to cover his transfer from one psy- 
chiatric hospital to another. 
“There is no doubt what the 
Army is suffering from: A badly 
muddled sense of priorities.” 


Safe Blower Gets 10 Years 


Pleading guilty to three charges 
of breaking and entering offices in 
the London docks and using gelig- 
nite, a labourer, Sidney James 
Hewitt, aged 32, of Stepney Build- 
ings, Stepney, was sentenced to ten 
years’ preventive detention at the 
Old Bailey this month. He was 
said to have spent over 12 years in 
prison since he was 17. 

Mr. Maxwell Turner, prosecut- 
ing, said that on 8th September 
Hewitt was released from a sen- 
tence of five years’ imprisonment 
for shop-breaking and blowing a 
safe with explosives. 

In December he broke into the 
offices of a shipping company in 
the Royal Albert Dock, the safe 
was blown open with gelignite and 
£15 was stolen. He left his finger- 
print on a piece of broken glass. 

He made two further raids be- 
fore being chased and caught. 
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£3,000 Haul at Dairy Depot 


After hiding behind floats in a 
yard of the Express Dairy depot at 
Ealing just after 7 p.m. on I4th 
February, a gang, believed to num- 
ber four or five, masked with 
stockings, attacked and robbed the 
depot manager, Leonard Roper, 
58, and his assistant, Frederick 
Channin, 63, of £3,000 as they 
were taking the cash in bags to a 
bank night safe about 200 yards 
away. 

Mr. Channin was taken to hos- 
pital with serious injuries. 

The entrance to the depot is in 
a one way street. 

Mr. Roper said later: “We 
bank in daylight whenever pos- 
sible. The bulk of the money had 
been collected from milk rounds- 
men operating from the depot and 
five other sub-depots.” 


Infra-Red Photograph 
Trapped Thief 


A photograph which showed a 
boy, aged 15, attempting to steal 
cigars from a drawer in an office 
of a City firm of cigar importers, 
was shown to the City of London 
Juvenile Court Bench on 2nd 
February. Detective - constable 
Ernest Watson said police set up 
an infra-red camera trap when the 
firm reported thefts. The boy, who 
pleaded Guilty to. stealing 57 
cigars worth £5 14s. from his em- 
ployers, was fined £5 and ordered 
to pay £5 compensation. 


Security Enters TV Quiz 


Following the inquiry by Sir 
Lionel Heald, Q.C., into the run- 
ning of the Granada Twenty-One 
TV Quiz, the company includes 
in its orders for future conduct of 
these programmes: 

“Security on the part of all offi- 
cials and employees of the com- 
pany must be absolute so that no 
contestant has an opportunity of 
obtaining any advance knowledge 
of the questions to be asked.” 


Training College Chief 


Superintendent C. W. Phillips, 
in charge of the Lewes division of 
the East Sussex police since 1955, 
has been appointed commandant 
of the Home Office Police Train- 
ing College at Folkestone. 


PATROL MAN FOILS 
BANDITS 
Brave Defence 


A security officer, making his 
patrol at night, was attacked by 
three men with coshes at the knit- 
wear factory of Pasolds  Ltd., 
Langley, Bucks, early this month. 

He fought them with a length 
of metal pipe after warding off 
their first blows. The bandits fled 
empty-handed. 

The officer was Mr. Michael 
Stephenson, aged 30. He lives in 
a flat above the factory and was 
treated in hospital. 


Espionage in Austria 


The activities of foreign espion- 
age services has led to _ public 
criticism by the Austrian Minister 
of the Interior. 

Addressing a _ Socialist Party 
meeting at Baden last month, he 
described the situation as unbear- 
able and warned Austrians to have 
nothing to do with espionage, de- 
claring that they should be thank- 
ful to live in a State which had 
nothing to hide. During the oc- 
cupation of Austria, Herr Helmer 
declared, his country was forced to 
put up with such a state of affairs. 
Unfortunately there had _ been 
no improvement since the with- 
drawal of foreign troops nearly 
four years ago. 

It appears that the Minister had 
in mind not so much espionage 
activity against Austria as such, 
but that neutral Austria, and es- 
pecially Vienna, situated on the 
dividing line between east and 
west, continues to attract agents 
from both sides of the iron cur- 
tain. It is true that recently two 
Austrian citizens were tried for es- 
pionage; one, a housewife, was 
found guilty of working for the 
Czechs; the other, a gendarme, of 
working for the Hungarians. But 
they were minor cases and received 
comparatively light prison  sen- 
tences. 


Secret Service Costs 


An extra £2,000,000 are to be 
spent on the Secret Service in 
1959-60, according to the civil esti- 
mates for the next financial year. 

This will bring the total up to 
£7,000,000 compared with 
£5,000,000. 
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NEW ZEALAND POLICE 
PLAN 


Communications Overhaul 


A complete overhaul of police 
communications is now under way 
in New Zealand after months of 
detailed planning. The aim has 
been to speed up patrols, to elim- 
inate selected local centres, and to 
establish better connections _ be- 
tween the country’s chief towns. 

New equipment now installed 
will allow the closure of many 
suburban police stations, the dis- 
tricts of which will be patrolled by 
cars with two-way radio. 

Special light vehicles will be 
used between 7 a.m. and II] p.m., 
after which normal patrol cars 
will take over. 

Mr. W. S. Brown, Commissioner 
of Police, said: “ This system will 
mean that the suburbs will see far 
more of the police than they ever 
have done before.” 

A new police teleprinter system 


has already been put into effect, 
linking Auckland, Hamilton, 
Palmerston North, and Welling 


ton, 


.. And in New York 


[he police department reports 
au 5.2 per cent increase in major 
crime in New York City last vear. 
he 1958 figure for the number of 
felonies was 96,788, compared with 
92.031 in the previous year, ac- 
cording to details released this 
month. 


SWISS BANK ATTACK 

£116,000 Stolen 

Chree armed bandits—one with 
a sub-machine gun—held up a 
postal van in daylight outside the 
National Swiss Bank in Geneva on 
2nd February and escaped with 
£116,000. 

Messengers were delivering the 
money to the bank when _ the 
raiders struck. 

They coshed a bank employee 
who was standing guard, scooped 
up a sack of money and drove off 


in a car which was later found 
abandoned. 
The .raid—the biggest of its 


kind in Swiss history—was over in 
less than a minute. 


GUARD DOGS 
Thieves recently stole £2,000 in 
cash from a Harpenden, Herts, 
sub-post office. Two dogs left on 
guard were later found outside. 
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* INTOLERABLE 
NUISANCES ” 


Holloway Gang Sentences 


Eleven men concerned in gang 


disturbances in Seven Sisters Road, 
Holloway, London, on Mth De- 
cember, the night on which Police 
Constable Raymond Summers suf- 
fered fatal injuries, were sentenced 
this month at the Old Bailey. 

Sending eight of them to prison 
on 6th February, with terms vary- 
ing from 15 to four months, the 
Common Serjeant, Sir Anthony 
Hawke, said: “You are really 
nothing but intolerable nuisances, 
and vou become a little more 
dangerous when vou carry weap- 
Ons. 

Iwo men were sent to a deten- 
tion centre and another fined £20 
on 16th February. Sir Anthony 
declared on this occasion: “I do 
not propose to let any of you get 
awav with it.” 


Sentence Against Ex-P.C. 
Quashed 


\ former Metropolitan Police 
officer, said to have an excellent 
police record and a commendation 
for bravery, successfully appealed 
at London Sessions pre: 2 Com- 
mittee against a sentence of three 
months’ imprisonment for shop- 
lifting. 

He was Henry James Hewitt, 
aged 37, of Police Quarters, Laven- 
der Hill Police Station, Battersea, 
and he was ordered by the com- 
mittee to pay a £20 fine instead. 

eS ee 


Appointments 





CONTRACTS MANAGER 


Mr. Tom Hackett, formerly 
Superintendent in the City of 
London Police, is now Publicity 
and Contracts Manager with H. R. 
Denne Ltd. of London’ whose 
speciality is the supply of plastic 
uniform collars to the _ public 
services. He also holds the honor- 
ary office of Deputy Sheriff, Ocean 
County, New Jersey. 


AREA REPRESENTATIVE 

Mr. C. P. Cheshire has joined 
Burgot Rentals Ltd. as area repre- 
sentative for East Yorkshire. He 
was formerly Superintendent of 
Bradford C.1.D., and served with 
the city force for 30 years. 
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SECURITY SERVICES 
YECURITY and _ anti-burglary 
ek carried out to architect's 
and insurance specification. 
Locks supplied and fitted. 
Grills and bars for windows. 
Keys cut, 
repaired, 


locks opened and 


Doors lined with metal. 


INGLE AND PARTNER 
201 Grange Road, London, S.E.|1. 
Phone: Bermondsey 1688 & 1421. 


MEMBER OF G.L.M.L.A. 


Announcements 
The Security Gazette is an 
unrivalled medium for employers 
seeking security staff, and for those 
wishing to find appointments in 
the security field. Rates: 4s. per 
line, 40s. per single column inch. 


The Security Gazette is a 
national magazine. It will play, 
throughout Britain, an indispens- 
able part in building up effective 
co-operation between the _ police 
and fire authorities on the one 
hand and the public and security 
officers on the other. 


The Editor will be pleased, 
therefore, to receive notifications 
from commercial firms, the banks 
and insurance companies, and 
from the nationalized industries 
of security news, staff appoint- 
ments, meetings and_ technical 
developments of value in crime 
prevention and fire protection. 


The Editor also welcomes letters 
and contributions from readers. If 
typed they should be in double 
spacing. They should be addressed 
to him at the Security Gazette, 
5-6 Clement’s Inn, London, W.C.2. 
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